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@ Wuen Sicr Unp- 
SET invites us to Meet 
the Nordics, she in- 
troduces her people 
with a knowledge of 
their glorious history 
as well as an appre- 
ciation of their pres- 
ent plight. Misinfor- 
mation is corrected, 
and many precon- 
ceived notions upset 
in this article. New 
light is shed on the 
Vikings. And Nor- 
dic law and love of 
freedom are given 
the prominence they 
deserve. 

The author is 
known to the liter- 
ary world, especially 
since 1928 when she received the Nobel award. Daugh- 
ter of a prominent Norwegian archaeologist and author, 
she had the pleasure, as a girl, of helping him in his 
research work. At sixteen she was on her own resources. 
Years in a secretarial position, with persistent writing 
during her free hours, followed. Her novels are realistic 
descriptions of the middle class. In 1914 she married. 
Ten years later her translations of early sagas brought 
her back to the study of things medieval. Her famous 
trilogy appeared 1920-22. Kristin Lavransdatter has 
been called a glorification of the Church in the Middle 
Ages. She became a Catholic in 1934. Our readers are 
familiar with the translations of many of her works 
which have been published in America. 


Sigrid Undset 


e Jusr how urgently the press of the 
United States needs to enlarge its 
Inter-American News Coverage is ad- 
mitted in a candid survey of the situa- 
tion by New MacNeu. This is not a 
piece of destructive criticism, but an 
experienced journalist’s appraisal, to- 
gether with his practical suggestions 
for the future. 

The author, who is Assistant Man- 
aging Editor of the New York Times 
and who was accorded national recog- 
nition for his recent book on the press, 
Without Fear or Favor, has devoted 
his life to the study of news problems 
and news backgrounds, For Harper’s 
he has just completed a volume on 
Careers in Journalism, which will ap- 
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Neil MacNeil 






pear next Fall. His 
lectures and articles 
have been numerous 
in spite of an already 
well-filled life. 

Mr. MacNeil, who 
was born in Boston, 
was graduated from 
St. Francis Xavier's 
University, Antig- 
onish, Nova Scotia. 
He began his jour- 
nalistic career on the 
Daily Mail in Mon- 
treal, and served on 
the Gazette there be- 
fore joining the New 
York Times to work 
on its war desk in 
World War I. After 
serving in the Amer- 
ican army he re- 
turned to the Times. Later he served as assistant tele- 
graph editor, foreign editor, and night city editor, before 
assuming his present duties twelve years ago. 


Michael McLaverty 


e A BeLFast schoolmaster, one MICHAEL McCLAVERTY, 
took up his pen seven years ago to engage his spare time 
in writing. Irish, English, and American magazines have 
published his contributions. His first novel, Call My 
Brother Back, was widely acclaimed. Lost Fields is his 
second full-length novel. You will, without doubt, enjoy 
his splendid story in this issue, The Call of the Sea. 


e Acruatty much more Music of the Gael reaches 
our ears than ‘is generally recognized. 
Appropriately enough for this month, 


origin of many a popular song. 

Brooklyn-born and_Irish-educated, 
the author has done newspaper work 
in Europe and America. His experi- 
ences have taken him into journalism, 
radio and stage skits, publicity, and 
public relations. In 1940 he was named 
the Feis Medalist in Journalism by the 
United Irish counties. 


@ Kateri Texakwirua is not the only 
Iroquois in Heaven, but she is the one 
most honored of that tribe. MARY 
FasByaN WinpeaTT takes us back to the 
days of pioneer missionary activity in 
our land in describing the life of this 
holy Indian girl. 


PApraic O’GLASAIN tells of the Celtic. 
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EDITORIAL 


Morals and Morale 










Once it became clear that our war effort must be 
indefinitely prolonged, “hardening” courses were 
adopted at many educational institutions. Young men 
are being reminded that they must become fit, so that 
they can endure—in modern language, “take it”’—when 
their time for service arrives. Under professional train- 
ers they now exercise vigorously not for sport, but with 
the serious business in mind of self and national de- 
fense. They feel that on this preparation the lives of 
some may depend at a not too distant date. 

Others, whose skill and intelligence will be called 
on in the drive for victory, are wholeheartedly pursu- 
ing “refresher” courses. They are brushing up on for- 
gotten principles and methods of their craft or pro- 
fession, while they eagerly learn new techniques and 
processes. They are determined to be equipped as soon 
as possible to serve their country. 

Such citizens are not branded as soft or dumb be- 
cause they need physical or mental training; they are 
rather honored as patriotic citizens who willingly make 
an effort to condition themselves for duty. 


E ACH year the Catholic Church sets aside a time for 
hardening and refreshing its members. We call this 
period Lent. During these weeks the faithful intensify 
a practice which they are urged not to abandon at any 
time. That practice—distasteful to soft natures and 
despised by many—is known as penance. It demands 
abstinence from luxuries. It requires bodily discipline. 
It strengthens those whose spirit of self-denial has be- 
come flabby. And in Christian hearts there echoes 
vibrantly during these days a warning that has come 
down the centuries: “Unless you shall do penance, you 
shall all likewise perish.” 

Lent is a time too when old truths are recalled: the 
creation and fall of man, the coming of a Redeemer, 
His cruel Passion and crucifixion, our personal share in 
sending Him to His death, the need of contrition and 
amendment. These truths are not handled with the cold 
calculation of laboratory findings. They bring us to 
our knees in gratitude and humility. They make it 
easy for us to talk with God. 


Are the children of this world to be wiser than the 
children of light? They provide only for an emergency 
that will one day pass. The faithful Catholic, shirking 
no task of personal or national duty, remembers al- 
ways that he is given a short span of time that he may 
prepare for eternity. 

Pitiable and untrustworthy is the American who 
shouts for the facts about national affairs, and has not 
the courage to face the truth about himself. Men who 
do not reckon with responsibility to God, betray their 
completely material outlook when they propose plans 
that would take morals out of morale. 

Our national emergency brings with it no dispensa- 
tion from the law of God. Neither the high percentage 
of Catholics in the armed services nor their non-Catho- 
lic comrades are, a8 some journalists publicly imply, 
committed incurably to immorality. 


Tue lads who fight on land or sea or in the air are 
not dogs. They are intelligent beings with immortal 
souls. They are possessed of passions; they are open to 
temptation. But it is helping neither them nor our 
country to deny what is noble in them and to encourage 
only their animal inclinations. 

No bombers or tanks can so deeply hurt a nation as 
can false philosophies or Godless leaders. While we 
throw our entire strength into beating back the aggres- 
sors, let us not be betrayed by those of our own house- 
hold. Hardened against all onslaughts and refreshed 
in our faith during the season of Lent, we can best 
serve our country by first honoring our God. In war 
or in peace, this should be the proper order of life. 
But in a time of national danger, alertness must be in- 
creased. Irreligious men will continue their attempt to 
make the unnecessary sacrifice of morals for morale. 
Such action must be opposed as vigorously as any 
enemy attempt at invasion of our land. 


Fulhe Kagphas Megui ¢ 
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A rar, free, and intelligent press will find much to 
praise in the heroic efforts of most of our public officials 
in Washington, but even since the outbreak of war it 
will also find much to criti- 
cize. As Mr. Gerald W. John- 
son says in the February 
Atlantic: “I care not what 
sort of administration may 
be in power, the same thing will happen. Since time 
began, the vultures have followed the battle, and were 
Arthur the President—I mean the Briton, not Chester 
A.—supported by a Cabinet consisting of ten Galahads, 
nevertheless within ninety days after the outbreak of 
war Washington would be infested with rascals of every 
stripe. Nor is that all of the picture, or by any means 
the worst of it. Unless this war differs from every other 
ever fought, there will be incompetence and stupidity 
in high places, which favoritism will endeavor to con- 
ceal. Against this sort of thing it is the duty of the 
press to be vigilant.” 

The Vinson Committee of the House and the Tru- 
man Committee of the Senate disclosed that there has 
been waste, inefficiency, self-interest, and profiteering 
in the defense program. Some of these evils have been 
remedied; others have been allowed to continue. Some 
firms have been realizing excessive profits on Army and 
Navy contracts at a time when our boys are giving up 
their lives for their country, Labor tie-ups have con- 
tinued—though in a lessening degree—in spite of pledges, 
new arbitration machinery, and peace committees. 

There is evidence that some New Deal agencies in 
Washington are pushing their socio-economic schemes, 
even in time of war, with a consequent waste of labor 
and materials, Certain agencies, such as the Office of 
Civilian Defense and the Office of Facts and Figures, 
are being used to make jobs for friends of those with 
influence. Many of the jobs in the higher salary brackets 
created by the emergency are going to ex-Reds, ex-fel- 
low-travelers, and ex-pinks, some of whom are not as 
“ex” as one might wish in times like these. 





Still Much to 
Be Criticized 


Tere is apparently a misapprehension current con- 
cerning the rights and duties of the press during war 
time. Any direct, indirect, or even imagined criticism 
of government policy in the 
pages of this magazine brings 
a stream of indignant letters, 
calling in question the patri- 
otism of the editors, and 
even at times—at least implicitly—directing them to the 
lower levels of an abode which it is their constant 
endeavor to avoid. To all such is made—according to 


Should the Press 


Cease Criticism? 


(ren 
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the advice of the Wise Man—a mild answer that break- 
eth wrath. 

Truly, this is no time for partisan or obstructive 
criticism, for pessimistic views, for political sniping, nor 
for the airing of personal rancors or hatreds. At a time 
when our Government is charged with the awesome 
responsibility of utilizing our last ounce of strength 
for a war that will decide our fate as a nation for gen- 
erations to come, it is nothing less than criminal to do 
or say anything that would impede that task. This is a 


‘ time when our Government can truly say, “He who 


is not with me is against me.” 

Nevertheless, it is a serious mistake to think that at 
a time like this the press should cease all criticism 
of government acts and policies. Now, if ever, it is the 
right and duty of the press to offer temperate and ob- 
jective criticism of mistakes and failures in the produc- 
tion of the implements of war, in the organization of 
our war effort, and in the use of our armed forces. 
Extraordinary powers must be delegated to the Govern- 
ment in time of war, but the Government remains 
nevertheless representative of the people and respon- 
sible to the people for the conduct of the war. A grant 
of immunity to criticism would be one of the surest 
ways of producing complacency and inefficiency among 
those in high places. 

The British have not suffered—in fact they have 


gained—by maintaining the right of the press to criti- - 


cize the Government. British officialdom has been se- 
verely castigated by the press for its mistakes, with the 
result that mistakes are not often repeated. Even the 
Prime Minister knows that he must answer to public 
opinion expressed in the press, as well as to Parliament, 
for his actions. In fact, the British press has acted as a 
goad to urge on Government officials to greater ac- 
complishments. We may well imitate our English friends 
in this regard. 

As Mr. Johnson says in the article quoted above: 
“No war was ever fought, and doubtless none ever will 
be fought, without the enrichment of some rascals, the 
sanctification of some villains, and the laudation of 
some fools. The restriction of these melancholy inci- 
dents to the irreducible minimum should be the limit 
of our hopes; and that limit is likely to be approached 
in such measure as the censorship is prevented from 
becoming the protection of the brainless and the con- 
scienceless.” 

It is not only the right but the duty of the press to 
expose mercilessly to the public view all incompetence, 


‘neglect, and failure, whether in high or low places in 
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the Government. The war, instead of removing that 
right and duty, makes it the more urgent. _ 
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March, 1942 


Resutts of the Rio Conference, and of Sumner Welles’ 
intelligent direction there, are beginning to show. The 
delegates realized that they were setting in motion na- 

tional currents which must 


affect each country’s future 
Program of Inter- course. It was undoubtedly 


American Information a marked advance in the 

understanding of the indi- 
vidual problems which beset every nation represented. 
Those problems cannot be solved overnight. 

On our elected officials and our diplomats rests a 
large share of the burden of international relations. But 
the representatives of the people cannot be expected 
to voice our views unless we express ourselves. And to 
express ourselves intelligently we must first be informed. 

The awakened desire to learn more about Central 
and South America is encouraging. We have been an- 
swering the demand of our readers by our articles and 
comment on our sister republics. This issue brings an 
illuminating and constructive survey on “Inter-Amer- 
ican News Coverage” by Neil MacNeil, Assistant Man- 
aging Editor of the New York Times. 

We shall shortly publish a timely study of the prob- 
lems of the Caribbean by A. Curtis Wilgus of George 
Washington University; a new and important discus- 
sion of economic relations between the Americas by 
George Stuart Brady; a challenging picture of medical 
needs in Central and South America by Charles Morrow 
Wilson. These and other informed contributors will 
throw further light on our Good Neighbors. We have 
every reason to believe, from the material now in our 
hands, that these articles will be intensely interesting 
as well as instructive reading. 


For a long time tremendous pressure has been exerted 
on Premier Eamon de Valera and the Government of 
Eire to influence them to abandon the policy of neutral- 
ity which they have adopted 
since the outbreak of the 
present war. The Irish Pre- 
mier and Government have 
had the staunch support of 
the vast majority of the Irish people in the policy 
which they have followed, and they still have that sup- 
port in spite of the strong ties of traditional friendship 
which bind Eire to the United States. 

‘In discussing Irish neutrality, we should bear in 
mind that Eire has a right to be neutral. This is not 
a privilege granted her by Britain or any other nation. 
Whether she will lose more than she will gain by her 
present policy is for her to decide. As a nation that 
remained neutral for more than two years of war, we 
should be able to approach the question with open 
minds. 

We should also take into account the fact that the 
naval bases which the Chamberlain Government re- 
stored to Ireland, over the protests of Churchill and 
others, were in no sense a gift or a loan. It was a case 
of restitution of stolen property to its rightful owner. 
Furthermore, as Premier de Valera has said, it is use- 
less to offer Northern Ireland as a trade for Irish bases 
or Irish participation in the war, because Northern 
Ireland rightfully belongs to Eire and therefore can- 
not be “traded” to her. 

It is nonsense to argue that Eire cannot protect 


The Neutrality 
of Eire 
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herself against a Nazi invasion and therefore should 
be occupied by troops of the United Nations. Eire has 
the manpower to protect herself, but not the equip- 
ment. Other nations—Turkey, for instance—have been 
armed by lend-lease equipment, then why not Eire? 
Could there possibly be a desire .in certain quarters 
to keep Eire weak? May not the Irish prefer to defend 
their own country rather than to have it defended by 
British soldiers—who may or may not leave when the 
war is Over? 

Some few opponents of Irish neutrality have gone so 
far as to advocate an invasion of Eire as a “protective” 
measure. Independently of the military difficulties—and 
the Irish have sworn to resist an attack from any foreign 
quarter, whether Nazi or British—such an unprovoked 
attack on a neutral country would immediately class 
the invaders with the Nazis and the Japs. It would be 
as black and dastardly a deed to attack Eire as it was 
for Hitler to invade Poland or the Japs to attack Pearl 
Harbor. The Nazis’ principle from the beginning has 
been that they have a right to whatever is useful to 
them. The United Nations cannot subscribe to such a 
doctrine without sacrificing the sacred ideals for which 
most of them are fighting. 

The sympathies of the Irish people and of their Gov- 
ernment are certainly with the United Nations. It is 
possible that they may some day come to the conclusion 
that it is better for Eire to give up her policy of neu- 
trality and to co-operate, at least as a non-belligerent, 
with the United Nations. That day will not be hastened 
by threats nor by the horse-trading diplomacy by which 
the Irish have been so woefully abused in the past. 


Dancer signals have been hung out again in Mexico. 
The secular press reports that General Lazaro Cardenas 
and Lombardo Toledano have joined forces. The new 
political movement is inter- 
preted as having an anti- 
Fascist front with a Leftist 
heart. Indeed, warning of 
the nature of this alliance 
was given in Toledano’s speech in which he claimed 
that this present historical epoch would see the end 
of capitalism. 

It will be remembered that the communistically in- 
clined regime of Cardenas stirred up some major prob- 
lems in international relations. Vociferous condemnation 
of the United States and England as capitalistic enemies 
of Mexico was expressed by Marxist leaders. 

The new move must arouse some concern in Mexico, 
where sincere efforts have been made recently to con- 
solidate friendship with our country and with all the 
nations of the Americas. At a time, too, when the United 
States is giving considerable financial help for Mexican 
projects, such as roads and railroads, the Cardenas- 
Toledano forces must cause considerable embarrass- 
ment. Is Uncle Sam to play the fool as well as the 
prodigal neighbor? Will he pour his capitalistic funds 
into a country that they may use them against him? Or 
will he exert that suasion which he undoubtedly pos- 
sesses to make the Leftists understand that God-fearing, 
hard-working citizens of the United States do not want 
their money—and it is their money—donated to the 
support of atheistic Reds. 

There are many millions of non-Catholics as well as 


Danger Signals 
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Catholics who have waited patiently for evidences of 
full freedom of religion in the country across the Rio 
Grande. That Mexico has its own problems, and its 
own right to solve them—all will grant. But many, many 
years ago pledges were given by the Mexican Govern- 
ment to our Government. We have a right to demand 
that they be fulfilled. Now, when obvious proofs indi- 
cate a desire to observe those commitments, it is alarm- 
ing as well as unpleasant news that Leftism is con- 
solidating its forces. The opinion of. the American 
people, who are generously paying some of the Mexican 
bill, must be respected. 


‘T'uis year the entire month of March falls within the 
holy season of Lent—that period in the year when Holy 
Mother Church not only invites us but commands us 
to do special acts of penance. 
A call to penance sounds 
strange in this humanitarian 
-age. Even to many Catholics 
—infected with the spirit of 
the world—the very word penance seems an anachronism. 
Penance is something they have read about in the lives 
of the Saints; it is something that was practiced in the 
early Church and in the Middle Ages, but which is in 
no way related to modern life. 

And yet that is exactly what the Church commands, 
especially during Lent, repeating those words of Christ, 
“Unless you shall do penance, you shall all likewise 
perish.” Christ set the example, even as to the duration 
of the special time of penance, when He fasted for forty 
days and forty nights. Everything in Christ’s life and 
teaching was aimed at a supreme act of voluntary suf- 
fering—His Passion and Death, 

The necessity of penance has been taught by the 
Saints from the days of the Apostles to the latest saint 
to be canonized. No matter how sweet, how gentle, how 
tolerant, how condescending to human weakness, the 
saints have always declared by word and example the 
necessity of penance. 

Perhaps ill health or strenuous labors will not per- 
mit us to observe the Lenten regulations regarding 
fasting and abstinence. In that case, we can make com- 
pensation by a more frequent reception of the Sacra- 
ments, by daily Mass, by daily Stations of the Cross, or 
by a few moments dedicated to a thoughtful considera- 
tion of what Jesus Christ suffered in His Passion and 
Death for our salvation. Meditation on Christ's suffer- 
ings and Death—if only for a few moments a day—will 
be an effective means of helping us to enter into the 
spirit of Lent, which is a spirit of voluntary suffering 
and self-sacrifice, united to the voluntary suffering and 
sacrifice of Christ. 

Suffering, especially self-imposed suffering, is a com- 
plete and categorical negation of all that the world 
holds most dear. At the same time, it is the most com- 
plete and categorical affirmation of the principles that 
lie at the heart of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Which is 
only another way of saying that Christ Crucified is a 
stumbling block to the world, but a source of power 
and wisdom to the eyes of faith. Perhaps that is why 
the world, which is constantly trying to avoid suffering, 
is constantly getting itself into a worse mess, while the 
saints, who seek suffering, find happiness here and 
hereafter. 


The Present 
Holy Season 


THE +f Sicy 


Larce portions of the American press, as well as, 
great many commentators and public officials, seem tp 
have set themselves the task of lulling the America, 
people into a sense of secur. 
ity entirely unwarranted’ 
the present situation. Their 
motives are undoubtedly of 
the highest. They are bend. 
ing over backward in an effort to give neither infor. 
mation nor comfort to the enemy. As a result, 
paint the military situation of the United Nations ip 
roseate hues, when as a matter of fact deep black o 
dull gray would be more in accordance with the truth, 
Minor successes of the forces of the United Nations are 
hailed as great victories, while defeats are explained 
away as strategic withdrawals. Bold headlines proclaim 
that American, British, or Dutch planes have blasted 
enemy transports; small type, well down toward the 
bottom of the column, tells us that the enemy reached 
his objectives. 

As a matter of fact, the military situation at the time 
of writing does not present a very encouraging picture. 
The defense of the Philippines by General MacArthur 
and his troops has been magnificent—but futile except 
as a delaying move. The Dutch East Indies have been 
invaded at many points, and the Japanese have air 
superiority over the entire area. Singapore is gone and 
Australia may soon be invaded. Japanese attacks on 
Burma—vital terminus of China’s life-line—have re 
vealed astonishing weakness in British defenses. Con- 
quest of Burma would open up the way to India and 
its vast resources. In Libya the British have not been 
doing well, and the Battle of the Atlantic has taken a 
bad turn with the sinking of many of our merchant 
ships just off our shores. In Russia alone the tide of 
battle turns against the Axis, but how long this will 
continue is anybody’s guess. This is the situation and 
we might better face it. 

We have indeed appropriated billions of dollars for 
planes and tanks, but most of them exist at present 
only on paper. When these planes and tanks are ready 
and the men trained to man them, we still have to 
provide sufficient ships to transport them to points as 
much as 14,000 miles away, over routes infested by 
enemy submarines and planes, before they even arrive 
at the scene of battle. 

And it is wishful thinking to look for signs of internal 
collapse in the Axis countries. The people of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan realize that it is too late to turn back. 
They must go along with their rulers or suffer defeat 
and ruin. Furthermore, the Axis powers have a sufficient 
supply of food and raw materials for a long war. They 
cannot be defeated by anything but superior military 
power. 

It is a serious mistake for the press or radio com- 
mentators or public officials to belittle the danger of 
the present situation and to lull the people into a false 
sense of security. Bad news does not have to be sugat- 
coated for the American people. Not only can they take 
it plain, but it is better for them to get it plain. At 
present most Americans are still suffering from a dose 
of over-confidence and need to be jolted out of it. Com- 
placency is one of the greatest enemies we have to face 
today. Unless we conquer this enemy there is danger 
that we may lose the war. 


Still Too Sure 
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yy OME months ago a greeting from on parchment, as it is in the form of mans and the Nordic people must 
e Sweden reachéd me—a volume called a poem (our laws were such as long have had some common ancestors 
Nordens Stimma (The Voice of the as they were orally transmitted.) It is some thousand years ago—perhaps we 
il North),. It is an anthology of poems a curse upon him who breaks a sworn are something like cousins forty-five 
I, and a few prose pieces from Finland, _ peace treaty. He is to be as the wolf, or fifty degrees removed—the family 
& Denmark, Sweden, Iceland, and Nor- outlawed and hunted, as far as likeness between them and us must 
t way, covering the period from the Christian men already have disappeared quite com- 
t first written monuments in our lan- go to church, pletely at the time, some eight hun- 
y guages up to the summer after the pagan men dred years ago, when our old laws 
y German invasion of Denmark and keep up temples, were written: 
Norway. It has become inexpressibly fire burns, “A land should be built with laws. 
- dear to me, in exile here in America. meadow grows green, But if everyman would be satisfied 
f It has already run into the fourth a child calls to its mother, with his own and deal justly with 






printing. Possibly it has sold in Den- 
mark, too. In Norway it must cer- 
tainly be on the index of forbidden 
books, as the most poisonous of anti- 
German propaganda. On one of the 
first pages I recognized a piece from 
the Gulathings-lagen, the ancient 
laws of Western Norway. It must have 
been old already when it was penned 


sun shines, 
snow falls, 
Finns run on skis, 
pines grow, 
and a falcon may fly 
on a long spring day 
with a carrying breeze 
under both his wings. 
In spite of the fact that the Ger- 
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other men, no law would be needed.” 
This is the voice of Denmark. 

“A land should be built with law 
and not with deeds of violence. The 
law should be given and enforced to 
protect the poor, secure peace to the 
peace-loving, but to punish the vio- 
lent and teach them fear.” Thus 
Sweden. 
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“A land should be built with law, 
and not destroyed by lawlessness. But 
he who will not suffer his neighbor 
to have the protection of the laws, 
let not the law protect him.” Thus 
Norway. 

“Take care, as much as you may, 
not to anger your Holy Creator. 
Avoid sadness and downheartedness. 
Above all things beware of envy, for 
envy is the beginning of all the vices, 
and worst to him who suffers from 
it. But if you fall into any vice, rise 
up again immediately; to fall is hu- 
man, but to stay down is devilish.” 
Norwegian bylaw: rules for the 
King’s guardsmen. 

In these times, when so many 
precious lives have been taken and 
so much lovely human happiness has 
been destroyed, when our spiritual 
and material heritage, won for us by 
the strife and labor of our forefathers 
through centuries, is being spoiled 
and soiled, we have this small con- 
solation: the Germans themselves 
have murdered their own myth about 
being a Nordic people—murdered it 
so thoroughly that it will be impossi- 
ble ever to resurrect it from the dead. 
The tribes who wandered from the 
East into Europe.and settled, some in 
Middle-Europe and some along the 
coasts of the Baltic and the North 
Sea, were not “Nordic people.” The 
tribes who made their homes as 
neighbors of the free ocean became 
the Nordic people. The other tribes 
that settled among the Slavonic and 
Celtic and Alpine people who al- 
ready inhabited what now is called 
Germany became Germans. 

For that matter—if it should be a 
consolation to the Nazis, when comes 
the day on which they lie beaten and 
have to pay for their crimes—they 
may console themselves with the be- 
lief that this is not a punishment 
from the God of the Christians, whom 
they want to oust, but the revenge of 
Thor with the heavy Hammer, for 
all their crimes against his ethical 
standards. For the Thor of the Nordic 
people at least was emphatically not 
a god of deceit and betrayal, of mur- 
der and destruction and plundering 
of the common folk’s homes. Our 


Thor was the god who defended the © 


settled countryside against the vio- 
lent and destructive powers inhabit- 
ing the wilderness and the wild 
mountain realms, the avenger of 
broken promises and the warden of 
marital fidelity. The Nazis try to 
drive out Christ, because He pro- 








claimed justice and mercy. But the 
paganism of the Nordic people was 
nothing like their fancy pictures of 
it: it proclaimed justice without 
mercy. Perhaps the Nazis will one 
day have to discover how they would 
like a taste of that. 

It was the happy and complacent 
belief of my grandparents and par- 
ents, of my schoolmistresses and 
teachers, that never again would war 
and violence, rapacity and ruthless- 
ness be permitted to determine the 
development of international rela- 
tions. To them it seemed quite safe to 
combine their pronounced pacifism 
with a gloating over the deeds of our 


_ Viking ancestors—their “youthful” 


vitality and daring, which, it was in- 
timated, made them superior in their 
dealings with the “old” and “de- 
generate” nations of Christian Eu- 
rope. A certain resentment against 
dogmatic Christianity played its part 
in this glorification of the men who 
harried churches and convents. While 
the environment of my childhood 
was certainly not irreligious—at least, 
it refused to consider itself anything 
but deeply religious—there was a re- 
ligious broadmindedness which re- 
fused to be tied down to definite 
creeds, and which professed as its 
conviction that all the religions of 
the world held very much the same 
values. in varying (but not so very 
varying) degrees. Or, as a young 
Catholic priest of Norwegian birth 
proposed as a credo for this type of 
broadmindedness: “I believe in a lit- 
tle of everything, world without end, 
Amen.” 


HEN Richard Wagner turned 

his ideas of Nordic gods and 
heroes loose on the operatic stage, he 
was of course influenced by the state 
of contemporary knowledge about the 
matter, as well as by his own taste for 
ponderous Tiefsinn and gaudy osten- 
tation. In his turn he fixed the Ger- 
man idea about the myths and leg- 
ends of the North and created a pic- 
ture of the old Nordics as a company 
of middle-aged, more or less obese 
ladies and gentlemen with vocal gifts 
and dressed up like hardware stores. 
The origin of the idea that Nordic 
gentlemen—gods, heroes, or vikings— 
went about wearing helmets trimmed 
with eagle wings, aurochs’ horns, or 
similar encumberings, is really a mys- 
tery. I have asked all of our leading 
Norwegian and Icelandic authorities 
about it, and they all had to confess 
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that they had not the faintest idea of 
the origin of the custom, unless it be 
an untenable translation of a line in 
an Anglo-Saxon chronicle. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Vikings seem usually 
not to have had helmets—probably 
they wore caps of felt or fur. 

The progress of our knowledge 
about old Norse history in the last 
fifty years or so has done away witha 
lot of these notions, at least among 
Scandinavian scholars. They ack. 
nowledge that it was not the “‘youth- 
fulness” of the Nordics as contrasted 
with the degeneracy of the nations of 
an old and higher civilization that 
gave the Vikings the upper hand in 
so many of their raids on the new 
units developing from the breakup 
of the Roman Empire. These new 
territorial and national units were in 
a state of transition, weak because 
they had been forced to receive and 
try to absorb Germanic and Celtic 
tribes—relatives of our own Nordic 
raiders. As a Norwegian adage says: 
“Nothing as unkind as kin.” Wher- 
ever vigorous rulers or determined 
bishops were able to create some kind 
of organization out of chaos and 
meet the Vikings with organized ar- 
mies of their own, the raiders suf- 
fered frightful debacles. (We never 
heard about that when I was a school- 
girl; we were made to believe that 
the Vikings were always victorious.) 

The important thing that this 
modern school has been able to show, 
however, is that the Viking raids on 
Europe were only one phase of the 
development of the Nordic countries 
in the latter half of the first millen- 
nium A.D, The Germanic tribes that 
later became the Nordic people had 
settled along the sea borders. The 


arable land, especially in Norway, 


along the fiords and rivers and lakes, 
was made up of narrow strips under- 
neath steep and wild mountains. To 
these primitive Nordics the sea was 
the safe way of communication be- 
tween settlement and settlement. In- 
land were impenetrable forests, full 
of terrors for the primitive mind, im- 
passable mountain ridges and upland 
plateaus, where only the most daring 
hunters ventured to prey a little on 
the teeming wild life. 

About the beginning of the Viking 
era the pressure of the increasing 
population in these areas of old set- 
tlements must have been tremendous. 
One way of easing the pressure was 
by overseas trading (they were, Eu- 
rope’s finest sailors and shipbuilders 
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even when they first emerged out of 
the fogs of legendary times). And 
very soon the traders from the North 
discovered their opportunities, first 
to wind up their stay at the trading 
centers with a “blitz”: raid on the 
coast, then, by banding together and 
equipping fleets for the sole purpose 
of raiding, to conquer territories 
abroad, where parts of the surplus 
population could make new homes. 
In their search after new lands to 
settle upon, however, the Norwegians 
at least in the end started carefully 
planned voyages of discovery, to find 
uninhabited lands and islands across 
the ocean. The settling of Iceland, 
the discovery of Greenland and 
North America were not “Viking 
raids,” but deliberately undertaken 
feats of exploration. 

But coincident with the Viking 
raids and the voyages of exploration 
went an intensive clearing of the in- 
lands of Norway—the immense areas 
of forests and upland plains. And the 
same cause which made the Vikings’ 
exploits possible also accounts for 
| this wave of peaceful conquest with- 
in the boundaries of Norway itself. 
With the coming of the iron age to 
Norway the people discovered that 
their own lands offered them inex- 
haustible supplies of this new metal. 
Every bog, every sluggish stream or 
brooklet carried the precious ore, 
and to dig for this bog-ore, smelt, 
and refine it, was a comparatively 
easy process which every peasant 
could master. There was no need to 
mine and employ slave labor in the 
mines. The winning of iron and the 
forging of iron implements became 
a task along with the other chores of 
the farmer’s year all over the coun- 
try. It brought the shipbuilder per- 
fect tools and the warrior plenty of 
weapons; but it also brought the 
farmer tilling his own soil a wealth 
of new and strong implements. 

Viking means a man from a fiord, 
and the Viking chiefs were mostly 
sons of the kinglets and lords of the 
old manors along the seashore. Of 
course it was quite usual that young 
men, sons of the free men from all 
over the country, should take part in 
one or more raids, to see something 
of life and acquire booty—a capital 
to start with when it became their 
turn to settle down on the farm. But 
it is entirely misleading to think of 
the Nordic people in the Viking era 
as living mainly by looting foreign 
countries. The great bulk of the peo- 


ple lived by hand and often danger- 
ous exploitation of the natural re- 
sources of their native land—fishing, 
hunting, raising cattle, dairy-farming, 
and growing grain. 

And these peasant communities, 
whose god was Thor the Protector, 
were governed by laws given by the 
people for the people. To be sure, 
not by the whole people: the free 
men only had a right to speak on the 
“Thing,” the assembly of their social 
unit, and voice their views on justice 
and equity. And the leadership of the 
men’s concerted actions in war or 
peace was invested in some few fam- 
ilies, prominent by noble lineage or 
wealth. And even between the small 


ee 
farmer and the Loysing (emanci- 
pated slave) and his descendants 
there was a gulf which it took gen- 
erations to bridge over. But the pos- 
sibilities for the Thrall (slave) to 
work his way to freedom seems to 
have been comparatively good even 
in pre-Christian times. 

To be sure, like most pagan so- 
cieties, these old Norwegian societies 
did not extend the protection of the 
laws and the sense of equity to peo- 
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ple outside their own realm, their 
own ethnic group. Aliens were en- 
emies; they were outside the law, un- 
less they had been solemnly received 
within the group—as criminals were 
solemnly expelled, made “outlaws.” 
Not till the conversion of the Nordic 
people to Christianity did they be- 
gin to think of the inhabitants of the 
shores their fathers used to raid as 
fellow men, to whom they must now 
extend their rules of honorable and 
generous conduct. 

Whatever the Nordic people re- 
sented and rebelled against of Chris- 
tian doctrine and the laws of the 
Catholic Church—and like all other 
people then and now they frequently 


rebelled a lot~it should be stressed 
that to the Church’s teachings about 
the necessity of good deeds and 
charity toward the poor they general- 
ly responded wholeheartedly and 
generously. And prominent among 
the “good deeds that are pleasing to 
Christ” appears the buying, by all 
farmers of a community, of a thrall 
to be set free on the great Holydays 
of the Church. It was the beautiful 
sentiment of the Middle Ages, that 
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charity toward your neighbor is to 
treat him to the things you yourself 
like best. To the Norwegians freedom 
was the best thing. Probably the cus- 
tom was also meant as a conscious 
upkeep of the traditional human 
sacrifices—in the new spirit. As the 
young Christian Icelanders in the 
Althing of A.D. 1000 expressed it: 
“Our pagan countrymen are now 
going to kill five thralls as a sacrifice 
to their gods. Now let five of us offer 
ourselves as a human sacrifice to 
Christ, promising with His help to 
do good and renounce evil, as per- 
fectly as we can.” 

The last time thralls are men- 
tioned in the history of Norway is 
about the end of the twelfth century. 
In the laws of King Magnus “the 
Lawmender” of 1268 every trace of 
the institution has disappeared. The 
discrimination against the descend- 
ants of unfree men must at least of- 
ficially have been given up already 
for some time. In Denmark, slavery 
seems to have lingered a little longer; 
in Sweden the laws abolished it in 
1335: 

Nowhere in the Nordic countries 
was it succeeded by serfdom or any 
other type of semi-servitude. All free 
men were free and fundamentally 
equal before the laws, even if their 
rights in detail were differentiated 
according to their economic status. 
(The men who could afford to serve 
in wars on horseback, having of 
course to supply their own horses 
and equipment, were given privileges 
that had a tendency to expand). But 
even the tenant farmer of Scandinavia 
had no obligations toward his land- 
lord except of an economic nature— 
payment of rent and keeping the 
place in proper repair. They were 
not subjected to his jurisdiction, and 
he could not command their labor 
on his estates. 

From the south, over the frontier 
between Denmark and Germany, the 
spirit of serfdom crept in. Of course 
it appealed to the Lords of the Land 
as a desirable thing to get the same 
kind of power over their tenants as 
had their peers in other feudal coun- 
tries. The Danish peasantry put up a 
tenacious fight for centuries, but 
little by little they were subjugated. 
When a German royal house ascended 
to the throne and brought an influx 
of penniless knights and adventurers 
from their home country, they got 
them settled in Denmark and gave 
them big stretches of Danish lands. 


The German nobility regarded peas- 
ants as scarcely above the status of 
farm animals. 

Germans tried their hand in Nor- 
way too, but as the country was much 
poorer, and unsuited to the creation 
of large estates out of the innumer- 
able small, sprawling homesteads, the 
Norwegian peasants had better luck 
in their uprisings. Sensible Danish 
governors of Norway understood that 
to create a Norwegian army (as a 
defense measure against the expand- 
ing power of Sweden) and to keep 
the fleet of the united kingdoms of 
Denmark and Norway manned with 
the best sailors and mariners of the 
realm, the Norwegian’s passion for 
personal liberty and dignity must be 
respected and protected “or else they 
will not fight for their king.” The 
unswerving loyalty of the Norwegians 
to the Union kings was mainly due 
to the fact that they realized that the 
Crown was after all their protector 
against the threat of oppression from 
the great lords and the new rich. 


re reaction of Swedish peasants 
to a German landlord, who set 
out to violate the old freedoms of the 
village (the native Swedish noble- 
men eagerly followed suit), is force- 
fully told in the latest novel of Vil- 
helm Moberg, an author who is 
known also here in America. I hope 
a translation of this book, Rid Jnatt 
(Ride Tonight) will appear over here 
soon. It is a tale of the courage, the 
passion for justice, but also of the 
cowardice and treason of a seven- 
teenth-century peasant group at the 
time of the young Queen Christina. 
This queen handed over the old free- 
men’s lands to her favorites forcing 
the farmers to work on the landlord’s 
fields and to be subject to his and 
his henchmen’s authority. Incidental- 
ly the violent prejudice of the Swedes 
toward the Catholic Church is partly 
due to the fact that Christina had, 
before her conversion, forfeited the 
sympathy she once commanded, by 
her favoritism and by conniving in 
injustices done to the common 
people in violation of Swedish law. 
No, we certainly have nothing in 
common with the Germans. All the 
Scandinavian countries have a com- 
mon history of striving toward the 
same goals, and of working for the 
same ideals of justice and liberty. 
Our common aspirations are ex- 
pressed in the noble poem of Bishop 
Thomas of Strengnias, (died 1443), 
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“On Liberty,” written in commemo. 
ration of his friend the Dalecar] 
Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson, who led 
the rising against oppression of the 
Swedes by a Danish king of German 
birth; 


Freedom may be likened to a 
tower 

where a watchman blows his 
horn: 

Take care, take care! 

If you go out of that tower 

and it gets into another man’s 
power 

it will cost you many a bitter 
tear. 


Because we still think that way we 
are at war with Germany today. Be- 
cause we say, as the venerable Bishop 
Thomas expresses it: “Rather be free 
than another’s thrall, as long as you 
can stir a limb,” the trains go south 
every day to Germany with Nor- 
wegian prisoners to concentration 
camps, our prisons are filled to over- 
flowing, and Norwegians die before 
German firing squads. Because of that 
our small army has been reformed on 
foreign soil, our navy shares the 
watches of the Atlantic sealanes with 
the United Nations, our large mer- 
chant marine carries supplies to 
Great Britain, our young men try to 
escape from occupied Norway to join 
King Haakon’s armed forces abroad. 
And because of this we stand up 
under sufferings at home, and re- 
joice when we can fight shoulder to 
shoulder with all other democracies. 

It is a fact that democracy is not 
everywhere a part of the Christian 
tradition. The Germans have been 
Christians for many centuries; so 
also, until recently, have the Rus- 
sians. Certainly they have not been’ 
without charity. There have been’ 
holy souls as well as everyday decent 
Christian men and women among’ 
them, eager to provide the needy 
with the necessities of life. To none 
of these nations did it occur that- 
liberty is a necessity of life which’ 
you ought to share and give to your 
brethren. Among the nations around 
the free oceans, however, democracy” 


is tied up with the Christian tra- . 
dition, because we feel that it is a” 


necessity of life to us. And if you 
call yourself a Christian you must be 
willing to share with your neighbor 
your most precious possessions. To 
us, the Nordic péople, this is what’ 
liberty means. 
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a has again be- 
come the railway hub of the con- 
tinent. Every train to and from the 
Capital is crowded. Coaches, parlor 
cars, and Pullmans are packed to 
capacity. The nation is on the march 
-to the White House, to the Execu- 
tive Departments, and to Capitol 
Hill. The movement takes place at 
the pace of the Jap Blitzkrieg in the 
Orient and is utilizing every known 
form of human transport: bus, au- 
tomobile, plane, and train. 

The situation has not been re- 
lieved to any appreciable extent by 
the Executive order to decentralize 
the business of government. No 
bureaucrat likes to leave the Capital. 
Consequently, the head men in 
numerous departments either dis- 
covered that they and their staffs 
were indispensable at the center of 
activity or else decided that their 
subordinates could take part of the 
bureau to nearby towns such as 
Richmond, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and New York. The division which 
deals with the National Parks, for 
example, was originally slated to de- 
camp to Chicago. But key men in 
the Department of the Interior un- 


DR. THOMAS PARRAN 
Wages war on commercialized vice 





Inside Washington 


By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


der Secretary Harold L. Ickes are 
fighting frantically to hold the agen- 
cy at various scattered points in the 
East. In short, there is no grand- 
stand rush for Chicago and points 
west. 

One bright spot in the picture is 
the ability of the railways and other 
forms of transportation to handle 
passenger and freight traffic. The 
railways certainly show that they 
learned plenty from the last war. 
At that time government operation 
of the rail system left much to be de- 
sired. Roadbeds and rolling stock 
deteriorated to an alarming degree. 
When the private lines resumed con- 
trol in 1919, they started a campaign 
of rehabilitation and improvement 
that reached its peak just as this 
country was catapulted into World 
War II. 

A factor in the accelerated travel 
to Washington is the concern felt 
by many municipal officials about 
their city, town, and county budgets. 
The war is creating such a violent 
impact on local governmental reve- 
nues that the States and nation may 
be confronted by “an epidemic of 
bankrupt communities.” This is the 
language of a county officer, who 
adds that financial collapse in the 
home community would not help to 
win the war or work out a peace, 
because “democracy for most people 
begins in a town hall or a county 
court house.” 


It is recognized that there are 
legitimate needs for an increase of 
a number of governmental services 
and for the creation of entirely new 
ones tied up with defense. Municipal 
employees, for example, have neces- 
sarily been given salary raises in 
order to meet the skyrocketing price 
level. New employees have to be 
added to the payroll in connection 
with defense organization. Simul- 
taneously, sources of municipal and 
State revenue are drying up. Esti- 
mates of return from.gas and motor 
vehicle taxes have to be radically re- 
vised, due to tire and automobile 
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rationing. More and more, automo- 
tive equipment and automotive fuel 
will be tax-exempt because utilized 
by the War and Navy Departments. 

In some localities in New England, 
a number of munitions’ industries 
have been taken over by these depart- 
ments. Factories which once paid 
property and income taxes no longer 
are subject to these imposts. The re- 
sult is a pinch in the home pocket- 
books. This is one reason why the 
mayors of cities are conferring in 
Washington about the possibilities 
of substituting new sources of reve- 
nues for those which have been cur- 
tailed. Speaking on this theme, one 
county official remarked: “It is un- 
realistic to invoke substitute revenues 
when we realize that the Federal 
Government is hard pressed to find 
every ounce of tax-paying ability that 
can be tapped.” 

This is one reason for the shock 
administered to the joint Congres- 
sional economy committee by the tes- 
timony of administrator C. B. Bald- 
win. This gentleman told the mem- 
bers of Congress that the Farm Se- 
curity Administration had used part 
of its funds to pay poll taxes of im- 


Cc. B. BALDWIN 
His report shocked Congressional Committee 
Harris-Ewing photos 
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poverished white farmers and that it 
would continue this practice unless 
forbidden by the Congress, Of course, 
Mr. Baldwin claimed that, although 
these payments were needed in order 
to encourage American citizens to 
they were not intended to in- 
fluence elections or to bring pressure 
on legislators for large Farm Security 
ippropriations.” 


vote, 


Mir. Baldwin’s candor stunned 
some committeemen into silence, but 
Senator Carter Glass, chairman of 


the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, was not among them. With blaz- 
ing eyes and flushed countenance, 
the Senator from Virginia chal- 

Mr. Baldwin’s denial that 
the FSA was seeking to create a polit- 
ical machine. 


lenged 


Heavens above!” he exclaimed, 
Who ever heard of anyone paying 
anybody else’s poll tax and not try- 
ing to influence an election.” 

\ number of Administration sup- 
porters chimed in with these senti- 
ments. The Hon. Harry F. Byrd, a 
staunch friend of economy in gov- 
ernment and junior Senator from 
Virginia, alleged that the payments 
represented an “improper use of 
Federal funds,” while Senator Ken- 
neth McKellar of Tennessee con- 
demned the practice as an “un- 
authorized use of Congressional ap- 
propriations.” It was on this occasion 
that Senator Glass stomped from the 
hearings with the promise that he 
would use all his influence to with- 
hold appropriations from the Federal 
Security Administration until it was 
willing to abandon poll tax pay- 
ments. Curiously, nothing was said 
about the racial discrimination exer- 
cised by the administrators in mak- 
ing these payments. No _ penniless 
Negro farmers had been the bene- 
ficiaries of the bounty dispensed by 
the Federal officials. 

lestifying before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, Dr. Thomas 
Parran continued his fight against 
the spread of social diseases. The 
United States Surgeon General, in a 
vivid bill of particulars which men- 
tioned cities and States, declared 
that “in the South, Southwest, and 
on the West Coast the toleration of 
commercialized vice has been tradi- 
tional.” One of the reports from a 
great port city highlighted a new 
phase of the problem. It was esti- 
mated that there were hundreds of 
“sea-gulls’—girls in their early twen- 
ties, not as yet commercial in their 


pursuits—who drifted into the com- 
munity ostensibly hunting jobs, but 
actually to enjoy the companionship 
of their sailor or soldier boy friends. 
“These girl friends of wartime will 
be the prostitutes of peacetime,” 
warned one municipal judge. It is 
reported in the Capital that an as- 
tonishing number of these indi- 
viduals have been brought into court 
in the last few weeks. These girls 
have never been in court before. 
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TORPEDO-LAUNCHING PLANE 


Proving exceedingly effective as a weapon in the present war 


Many of them do not realize their 
own status or danger. The Public 
Health Service has voted more than 
four million dollars in order to co- 
operate with local communities in 
fighting the vice evil. 

An interesting phase of the eco- 
nomic trend was indicated by a re- 
port of the Brookings Institution in 
Washington. This survey, entitled 
“Between Automatic and Authoritar- 
ian Price-Making,” warned that, un- 
less price policies are established “‘to 
produce a high level of material well- 
being,” private industry eventually 
may be obliged to yield to rigid gov- 
ernmental price-fixing and economic 
control. Insisting that “a majority 
of the people do not want an 
authoritarian economic system such 
as exists in Germany, Russia, and 
Italy,” the report recommended a 
program of administered prices char- 
acteristic of large-scale enterprise un- 
der private management. In other 
words, the experts of the Brookings 
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Institution believe that a golden 
mean may be found between State 
Socialism and free enterprise, pro- 
vided business and industry cap 
negotiate price agreements under the 
benign supervision of the Federal 
Government. 

One fly in the amber of the price 
structure is the determination of 
some of the Western Senators to k 
agricultural surpluses out of the mar 
ket. Both President Franklin D, 









































Roosevelt and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard had stated 
that surplus cotton, wheat, and corn 
would be sold to keep farm prices 
on a par with other commodities 
rather than at the 110 per cent of 
parity permitted in the price control 
law. Capital officials are frankly wor- 
ried because, in the battle with in- 
flation, the first round has been won 
by those who speculated on a 25, per 
cent increase in prices within four 
months. A ranking member of the 
Senate Finance Committee expressed 
his anxiety in the following words: 

“The higher prices now demanded 
for goods of low quality are more 
than straws in the wind. Another 
upward twist in this spiral means 
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rt of the special Senate Com- 
mittee headed by Senator James E. 
Murray of Montana. One phrase in 
this report deserves to be under- 
lined: “The contracts’ departments 
have responded to the appeals of 
small businessmen with courteous lip 
grvice, but evasive action.” 

It is beginning to dawn upon the 
administrators that, if small busi- 
ness is permitted to collapse, a species 
of monopoly is definitely in sight, 
with a smaller number of taxpayers 
to foot the bills. Small firms in the ag- 
gregate have been heavy contributors 
to the Treasury. To maintain this 
income, the special Senate Commit- 
tee recommends that enough raw 
materials be released to minor in- 
dustries to enable them to continue 
production and that a small busi- 
ness division be established in the 
War Production Board to integrate 
all factories in the national defense 
movement. It is understood that 
Senator Murray will persevere in his 
leadership of the Congressional 
group which is seeking to distribute 
war contracts on a wider basis. Ac- 
cording to the Committee’s figures, 
56 of the manufacturing plants of 
the total 184,230 in the United 
States have received more than 75 
per cent of Army and Navy contracts, 
while the balance has been parceled 
out among only 6,000 firms. 

Since national strength depends 
tono small extent on public confi- 
dence, it is important to note that 
some Washington bureau heads are 
failing to contribute to morale by 
their preoccupation with politics. No 
les an authority than Mr. Arthur 
Krock, head of the Washington bu- 
teau of the New York Times, says 
that “the Office of Civilian Defense 
and the Office of Facts and Figures 
ae being used to make places for 
Administration favorites.”” When Mr. 
Melvyn Douglas Hesselberg was 
asked whether Civilian Defense 
didn’t mean civilian protection, he 
explained that he and his associates 
were “preparing a series of jobs 
which will teach the people to un- 
derstand and encourage those Gov- 
émment agencies which are required 
for the winning of this war.” 

The tenor af comment on such 
developments can be judged from 
the following Washington dispatch: 

“In the OFF, which thus far has 
done nothing that Mr. Mellett’s 
OGR or Colonel Donovan’s COL or 
Mr, Rockefeller’s bureau could not 


have done, if assigned to do it, ac- 
cessions to the staff at high pay have 
included a Moscow-pink poet and 
some abie recruits from newspapers 
and periodicals who are having a 
good time in the war Capital but 
who were probably more useful in 
the jobs they left. And it is still im- 
possible to tell from the various 
descriptions Director MacLeish has 
given of the functions and authori- 
ties of OFF why it should not be 
set down as a mere friendly extrava- 
gance by the Administration.” 

The reference to the Moscow-pink 
poet, of course, singles out Mr. Mal- 
colm Cowley, former associate edi- 
tor of the New Republic. This gentle- 
man, who now draws $8,000 a year 
from the Federal Government, was 
an avowed admirer of the Soviet sys- 
tem. For this reason, Congressman 
Martin Dies, chairman of the House 
Committee for the Investigation of 
Subversive Activities, promises a full- 
dress inquiry into the office of Mr. 
Archibald MacLeish. The latter, al- 
though now engrossed with public 
relations work for the Administra- 
tion, is regularly drawing his pay as 
the Librarian of Congress. 


URING recent weeks, the pub-. 


licity agents in the Capital have 
done their best to convince the peo- 
ple that either the Congress or a 
“complacent citizenry” were responsi- 
ble for the Pearl Harbor disaster. 
The Hon. David I. Walsh, Chair- 
man of the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee, spiked the first charge 
by pointing out that “the responsi- 
bility for directing naval operations 
rests with the executive branch of 
the Government—not Congress.” 
The effort to make the public the 
scapegoat was even less successful, 
since everybody in the Capital and 
in the nation knows that individual 
United States citizens made no de- 
mand that the Pacific Fleet be con- 
centrated in one spot, especially at 
a time of international tension. The 
last word on Pearl Harbor has not 
been written, nor the facts officially 
revealed, although every Washing- 
ton observer has heard authentic 
versions of what happened. Again, 
Mr. Arthur Krock is enlightening 
when he warns against the “long 
failure to inform the people of the 
extent of the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster... .” He is prompt to add that 
“if a frank and full statement is 
quickly made in Washington the 
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missing national spirit will get one 
of the many prods it needs.” 

In this connection, it is opportune 
to recall that the Roberts report 
confirmed and emphasized a point 
made in the January issue of THE 
Sicn. The significant passage reads 
as follows: 

“The major part of the damage 
to ships in Pearl Harbor resulted 
from torpedoes launched from 
planes.” 

In January, THE SIGN reported: 

“*Tin fish,’ tightly grasped in the 
teeth of fighting aircraft, are defi- 
nitely ensconced as the first line of 
offense in war at sea... . The com- 
bination of the new backbone of 
the Navy, airplane carriers and tor- 
pedo-launching planes, can win the 
war.” 

There is a feeling in Washington 
that initiative and daring can in- 
sure victory. Resourcefulness and a 
willingness to learn from the most 
recent developments and inventions 
are part of this strategy, it is believed. 
The dynamic, as opposed to the 
static, is favored by those who think 
the big decisions of the war will fall 
in 1942. Talk about “redressing the 
balance of power in the Pacific in 
1943” is regarded as eyewash or, at 
best, wishful thinking, by the best- 
informed Capital correspondents. It 
is necessary to carry the war to Tokyo 
and Yokahama. 

It is well known in Washington 
that the California Senators and 
Representatives are disturbed by the 
tempo of the Japanese successes in 
the Orient. They are concerned 
about the security of Hawaii. East- 
ern leaders are equally exercised. 
Senator Millard E. Tydings, for ex- 
ample, emphatically declared that it 
is “more important to stop the Japs 
before they can get essential mate- 
rials than it is to neglect this area 
now for Europe and Africa.” 

In the Western Hemisphere, the 
picture is bright. The American Re- 
publics, having rallied at Rio de 
Janeiro to the call for inter-con- 
tinental defense, are taking practical 
measures to show their solidarity 
with the United States. It is the opin- 
ion of official Washington that Chile 
and Argentina, both by the will of 
their respective peoples as well as by 
the logic of events, will sever diplo- 
matic ties with the Axis powers and 
Japan. The Good Neighbor policy 
has been translated from dream to 
reality! 
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A famous Irish writer tells a moving tale of 


Irish life—simple, joyful, tragic—lived by 


the sea and dominated by its resistless appeal 


ee 

On, SISTER, look at the boats!” 
The boy pointed to the docks where 
ships bulked against the sky, the 
wintry sun shining on their masts. 

“You'll see plenty of boats, Peter, 
where you are going. Come quickly 
now or you'll miss the train.” The 
nun walked along with her head 
down and her hands in her sleeves. 

They came on to the iron-latticed 
bridge and in sight of the railway 
station. The nun slowed down, al- 
lowing Peter to enjoy the grand 
sight of the boats from the bridge. 
The harbor was blue and sparkled 
with cold sunlight, but under the 
bridge the water was brown and 
carried on its back whirls of soot 
and orange peel. Peter leaned over 
the parapet, fascinated by the long 
line of ships and the gulls that flew 
around them. 

Over the bridge they went. A one- 
legged man sat beside his charcoal 
drawings and a few coppers lay in 
his cap, but Peter had no eyes for 
him; he kept craning his head toward 
the ships, and when he came into 
the chilly station he could see them 
no more. 

“Don’t you worry, madam,” said 
the railway guard to the nun. “T'll 
see him right to Downpatrick.” 

The nun placed a hand on Peter’s 
shoulder: “Be a good boy now and 
work hard for your new master,” and 
as she passed out of the station she 
sighed: “They're getting a manly 
little fellow anyway!” 

Peter, carrying his belongings in 
a brown parcel, walked along the 
platform, and the guard opened a 
carriage door for him: “Sit in there 
and don’t be stickin’ your head out 
of the window. She’ll be goin’ out in 
a minute or two.” 


He was a sturdy lad for fourteen, 
black-haired, dressed in a gray suit 
and gray stockings, and swiveled to 
a button on his coat was a label with 
his new address printed in ink: 

Peter McCloskey, 

c/o Mr. & Mrs. Robert Neeson, 

Killard, 
Strangford, Co. Down. 

Slowly the train moved out, and 
sunlight crossed and re-crossed the 
carriage like pages turning in a book. 
Out past the backs of gray houses it 
rumbled and he saw chalk-markings 
on the doors, pigeon-sheds on the 
yard walls, a clothes-line with two 
pegs, and in one place the paper tails 
of a kite entangled in the telegraph 
wires. 

As the train plowed on, the coun- 
try became more hummocky, and 
from the window Peter saw the lovely 
triangular mountains of Mourne. 
Presently the train curved and rum- 
bled between rushy lakes that were 
littered with wild duck. And sud- 
denly the duck arose and circled in 
scattered flocks until the noise of the 
train was swallowed up in Down- 
patrick station. 

Peter sat patiently in the carriage; 
doors opened and slammed; then the 
guard appeared, accompanied by a 
small man smoking a pipe. 

“This is your lad, Robert. A fine 
lump of a fella he looks!” 
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Robert nodded his head and 
Peter’s hand. They passed out 
station, Robert a little in front, 
tail of his green-black overcoat spat 
tered with mud, and a tweed cap on 
the back of his head. They went ove 
to a red cart where a woman stood 
at the horse’s head. 

“Alice!” Robert addressed her, 
“This is our boy. . . . What’s this 
now yer name is? . . . Peter! A good 
solid name! “Thou art Peter and 
upon this Rock!’ Man, I knew my 
catechism when I was at school. And 
do ye know, the schoolmaster wanted 
me to go on for the Church. . . 

“Here, quit the swaggerin’ till w 
get on the road,” interrupted Alice. 
“The boy’s perished with the cold 
I’m sure yer hungry, son. Come on, 
Robert, and we'll go over to Fit 
simons’s atin’-house for a mouthful 
of tay.” 

They crossed to a shop that dis 
played in the window a dish of sods 
farls and four bottles of lemonade, 
a flower pot with no flowers, anda 
card announcing in scraggy letter 
TEA, BREAD, and BUTTER..f& 

When they came out again, the 
faint sun was low in the sky, a frosty 
wind was skimming over the road, 
and the horse was stamping if 
patiently. They moved slowly out o 
the hilly town, Robert and Alice 
walking alongside the cart, and Peter 
sitting in it with a black shawl pinned 
around his shoulders. Up and up 
they climbed, with Downpatrick, 4 
gray town of hills and _ hollows 
clumped behind them. The sun had 
now exhausted itself, and its light 
shone on the plowed land and the 
gables of white cottages. 

The cart bumped and jolted along 
the road. The horse began to pull 
harder, and a brisker sound rattled 
from her hooves as she came into the 
full blast of the sea. The land was 
now dark, and lights from the scat 
tered homes glimmered like little 
sparks. Peter could see them through 
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the bare hedges and sometimes his 
eyes shut as he gazed at the shadows 
of the wheel revolving in the light 
of the lamp. But when he heard the 
waves break on the stones he sat up 
alert and occupied, gazing across the 
black land to the steely sea 

The horse stopped and Robert 
stretched himself and_ groaned: 
“Thank God, we’re landed!” 

The key was turned in the door, 
and Alice, without taking off her hat 
and coat, went cautiously over to the 
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oil lamp on the wall, and when it 
was lit Peter saw the interior of his 
new home. The fire was out, the floor 
was stone-flagged, a towel hung from 
a nail on the back door, and above it 
was a horseshoe covered with silver 
paper. 

Robert stamped about and rubbed 
his hands: “That night’s as dark as 
a grave. Hurry up, Alice, and get a 
blink in the fire.” 

Then he began to spar playfully 
with Peter: “Man, boy, when I was 
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When they came ashore two 
women were there to meet them. 
“Alice is bad, Robert,” one 
said, and he hurried up the 
sloping bank to the house, 
leaving Peter to moor the boat 


Illustrated by MAY BURKE 


at sea I was a great fighter. I 
mind once when we landed 
at Bombay and one of them 
Indian coolies—a towering 
giant of a fella—he starts to 
give up ould guff.” 

“Here!” ordered Alice, 
“Will you stop your ould 
guff and hack a bit of stick 
for the fire. Here, child! He 
wouldn’t think of offering 
you a seat itself with his ould 
blether. Sit over at the 
hearth. Though there’s no 
fire in it ‘tis warmer than 
around the door.” 

Soon the sticks were crack- 
ling and Robert, with his 
overcoat around him and his 
cap pushed back from his 
bald head, took a chair by 
the fire. He began to light his 
pipe and Peter watched the 
glow on his brown face and 
his eyes shining as dark as 
sloes. He pulled deeply at 
the pipe and pressed the 
lighted paper down into the 
bowl. 

“Do ye know,” says he, 
without taking his eyes off 
the bowl of the pipe, “what 
is the nearest thing to death 
about a house?” 

Nobody answered him and 
he made another spill to 
light his pipe “Well, I'll tell 
ye. A hearth without a fire 
and a house without a wom- 
an and children!” He spat 
into the fire with great satis- 
faction and swayed back on the 
chair till its front legs rose off the 
floor. 
Alice listened to him and her mind 
stumbled back through the years, 
and from the tangles of her memory 
she sought for the things that had 
been her life: marrying Robert when 
he came from sea; buying the house 
and the land; praying for children; 
then the black winters and poor 
harvests that they had lived through; 





ow when old age had crept 
them they had brought in a 
o help with the land and the 


e turned and saw Peter with his 
on his knees, her shawl around 
ulders and the pin of it catch- 

firelight. She sighed to her- 
The years are flying.” And as 
hold them back and get some- 
done she bustled so quickly 
the table that Robert looked 
r with pride: “Man, Alice, 
the girl can hustle herself 
hunger’s in the air.” 
r the tea Peter drowsed by the 
istening to the slow, contented 
f Robert's pipe and Alice mak- 
1 yellow meal mash for the hens. 
he sounds became blurred, his 
closed, and his head jerked 
ird the fire. 
dying with sleep, Peter!” 
stretched out a hand and 
| his knee. 
miled sleepily, and Alice lit a 
and brought him across the 
to his room. The air was 
bed low, and boxes and 
along the walls. She thumped 
ow a few times and then drew 
breath sharply as a pain 
d her side. Peter looked at her 
sly and she smiled: ‘Good 
ow, don’t forget yer prayers. 
yw out the candle.” 
1y for awhile listening to the 
nd later when Alice peeped 
room to see if he had blown 
> candle he was fast asleep. 
he morning, instead of the 
namel bed of the orphanage 
noisy chatter of boys he 
imself in a dark little room. 
ith newspapers on the shoul- 
ng on the door and gulls flew 
window. 
ly Peter fitted into his new life 
would often sit with Robert 
upturned boat at the side 
1ouse. Robert would praise 
t timber that was in her and 
r of the grand fishing they’d 
; soon as June arrived. 
is now March, the days dry 
stery, and the sea very blue. 
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ir’s potato field which lay gray 
even under a cold, blue sky. 
plow tore it up without 
Peter walked in front of the “Them’s the thieves,” Peter cried. “They'll have all the 
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lap potatoes that had lain in the 
soil all winter. 

When the field was opened Robert 
began to sow the seed, using a bed 
sheet looped around his neck as a 
carrier. He sowed the one way, scat- 
tering the grain with his back to the 
wind, for it was blowing fiercely. To 
keep himself warm Peter raced and 
shouted at the birds, and even when 
Alice called him for his dinner he 
looked angrily out of the window at 
the crows waddling over the brown 
soil and pecking at the seed: ““Them’s 
the thieves; they'll have all the corn 
ate if we don’t hurry.” 

“Aw now, they have to feed like 
everybody else,” Robert winked at 
Alice. 

But Peter rose from his dinner and 
with his fists full of stones he made 
out to the field and scattered the 
gulls and the crows. The next day 
Robert let him harrow and laughed 
at the way he sprawled over the soil: 
“Aw, Peter, yer not strong enough. 
But ye’ll grow and next year ye’ll be 

. sowing the grain yerself.” 

Cold days passed and the brown 
field was swept by a frosty wind. 
Then came rain and the green shoots 
appeared above the ground. Buds 
came in the thorn bushes, but no 
birds sang in them. And one day 
when Robert saw Peter searching for 
nests he nodded his head: “Them 
bushes are poisoned with the salt 
water and there’s no shelter in them. 
It’s in from the sea the birds build,” 
and he pointed across his fields to the 


thick hedges and the clumps of trees * 


that rose out of kindlier land. 

Whins came in bloom, the larks 
rose in the air, and the ewes gave 
birth to their young. It was time for 
putting in potatoes. People were in 
the fields from early morning, and 
in the evenings the dead weeds were 
burnt and the air was filled with a 
pleasant smell. 

Soon the grass thickened and Peter 
had to take the cow along the sea 
road and let it graze from the banks. 
As the cow grazed along the edges 
of the road Peter ran down the slop- 
ing bank to the shore and searched 
for crabs. 

Once when a black coal-boat ap- 
proached he forgot about the cow, 
so intensely did the boat hold his 
mind. It cruised about the bar wait- 
ing for the tide to turn and carry it 
up to Portaferry; then as it neared 
the shore he gazed at the white spurt 
_ of water that gushed from its side 


and the black smoke coming from the 
funnel. A man in his shirt sleeves 
leaned over the rail and flung a 
bucket with a long rope on it into the 
sea, and then he hauled in and 
swilled the water along the deck. 

When darkness fell Peter would 
stand at the bedroom window of the 
little cottage, gazing at the windy 
light of the buoy on the lough’s 
mouth and farther out the winking 
lights of ships passing through the 
night... . 


HE summer came, the crops grew 
B iper hid the clay in the fields. 
Robert tarred and painted the boat, 
spread her brown sail in the sun and 
patched it in places where the mice 
had gnawed it. The day finally ar- 
rived when the boat was carried from 
the side of the house to the shore. 
Robert taught Peter how to row and 
how to feather his oar; and in the 
evenings he stood proudly at the 
door, feeling the hardness of his mus- 
cles; and looking at the boat on the 
white stones. 

In the mornings they were up 
when the fields were gray with dew, 
the sea cold and colorless, and the 
sky dull. The whole world would be 
asleep except themselves and the sea. 

“*Tis the best time of the day to 
be up, Peter. You could thrive on 
that air; there’s great strength in it.” 
And Robert would smoke his pipe as 
he tied the toes of the lobsters with 
bits of string. “If you left them boyos 
too long in the pots they'd find their 
way out again; and you’d think to 
look at their ugly mugs that they'd 
no intelligence.” 

In again Alice would have the fire 
going and bowls of hot tea and eggs 
on the table. 

One afternoon Robert got ready 
the hand-lines and Alice filled a can 
with buttermilk and in another can 
put bread and scallions. “This’ll help 
to keep back the hunger till yiz come 
in again;” and she handed the cans 
to Peter. 

They rowed out to the mouth of 
the lough and when they reached the 
open sea they hoisted the sail. A few 
boats were already on the banks and 
when Robert saw them he said with 
pride: “Them boats is too far south 
for this tide. Watch where Robert’ll 
anchor,” and his eye scanned the 
coast. “We'll not be there till the boat’s 
in line with the Mill and the Black 
Rock,” and he pointed to the land 
and taught Peter the “marks.” 
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Robert showed Peter how to bait 
the hooks, and in a few minutes the 
lead sinkers on the lines were flung 
over the side and were racing for the 
sandy bottom. They hauled in to- 
gether and Peter laughed with de- 
light when he saw a whiting on each 
of his hooks. 

“And ye tell me ye never fished in 
your life before. Well, well, it’s hard 
to believe it. It must be in the blood! 
Ye’ll see them other boats comin’ 
over to us when they see how we're 
killing. This is a great mark, D’ye 
think ye could find it again?” 

Peter faced the land. “Get the Mill 
and the Black Rock in line with the 
boat and out with yer anchor!” 

Robert laughed loudly at the way 
Peter answered him and added: “Yer 
a purty intelligent fella! Ye must 
have been born on the sea.” 

When the sun had set they made 
for home. The evening was without 
an air of wind and they had to row, 
Robert advising Peter to take it easy 
as they had a long pull ahead of 
them. To the left at the foot of the 
sky were the dark hills of the Isle of 
Man with a big steamer passing near. 

“That boat’s goin’ to Liverpool 
from Belfast,” said Robert; and Peter 
remembered the day he had spelt 
aloud the words on the shipping 
sheds. 

“And is there many boats in Liver- 
pool?” he asked. 

“Aw, hold yer tongue!” Robert 
spat over the side. “They're as thick 
as the corn in the fields; they choke 
each other for space. . . . Boats from 
all parts of the world! That’s a sight! 
And d’ye know that’s where I signed 
on my first boat?” 

He began to tell how he had left 
home for Belfast and sailed for Liver- 
pool. He told of the foreign countries 
he had seen, fights at sea, and how 
once in a fierce storm he was flung 
out of his bunk and had broken his 
arm. Peter listened to him in silence. 

“What d’ye think of that for a 
life?” Robert finished. 

Peter started; his eyes were shin- 
ing, and he gave a nervous little 
laugh. 

Behind them the beam from St. 
John’s Lighthouse was lengthening 
in the wading dark. They rowed 
slowly, and presently they rounded 
the point and came into their own 
quiet bay. 

Alice had the light in the window 
and its beam made a shivering path 
upon the sea. 
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In below the house they landed, 
and when Alice heard the thump of 
the oars she came down to meet 
them. She crossed her hands over her 
breast when she saw the white mass 
of fish: 

“Well, yiz did get one or two!” 

Robert didn’t answer her. 

“And had you any luck, Peter?” 

“Any luck!” And thereupon Rob- 
ert told about the way Peter fished: 
“In the line goes and up it comes—a 
pair of whiting on it every time!” 

Week by week their stock of fish 
increased; the corn ripened early and 
the potatoes were good. At night 
when Peter had gone to bed Alice 
and Robert would sit close to the 
fire and talk about him and the year 
that was ending: “That boy has 
brought us great luck. ... Thanks be 
to God for him!” and they'd fall si- 
lent and feel a deep peace breathing 
in the house. 


HE winter was stormy. Robert 
"Tinailea boards outside the win- 
dows to break the force of the 
tide, the door was shut early, and 
great fires of coal banked high in the 
wide grate. If no neighbor came in 
for a ceilidh Robert would lift down 
his old school-bag and take out his 
black Reading Book. Its pages were 
yellow and gave off a damp mouldy 
smell. Across the flyleaf there was 
written in scraggy letters: ROBERT 
NEESON, KILCLIEF NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS, 1880. 

Peter would read Robert’s favorite 
stories. If he balked at a word Robert 
supplied it without consulting the 
book, for he knew it as well as Alice 
knew her prayer book. Alice was 
knitting a blue gansey for Peter and 
sometimes she’d call Peter over be- 
side her and measure the jersey 
against his chest: “It’s a bit on the 
short side, yet.” 

“Give him plenty of room in it,” 
Robert would put in, “for he’s grow- 
in’ like a bad weed and I must go in 
to Downpatrick and get him long 
trousers soon.” 

The evening the gansey was fin- 
ished Robert measured Peter’s leg 
with a string, and the next morning 
he went off in the cart to Down- 
patrick, That day Alice was feeding 
the fowl and Peter saw her sway and 
fall to the ground. He carried her 
into the house, sprinkled cold water 
on her face, and she opened her eyes 
and slowly smiled at him: “I’m a 
silly woman to be fallin’ on ye like 





that. Ye mustn’t tell Robert on me!” 
But ever afterward when Peter 


would gaze at her she’d smile and | 


say: “What’s wrong with ye the day, 
Peter? Yer very quiet.” And at Mass 
on Sundays he noticed how she sat 
up on the seat and only knelt at the 
Consecration. 

Coming home from Mass Robert 
and Peter walked together, Robert 
with the pipe in his mouth, and 
Peter with his thumbs stuck in his 
trousers’ belt and his hobnailed 
boots striking the road with great 
vigor. 

He grew tall and strong and that 
spring he was able to hold the plow 
and put down a barbed-wire fence 
to keep out the sheep. But the rab- 
bits came into the young corn in 
spite of him, and one evening as they 
were setting snares Robert said to 
him: “They aren’t as good as the 
frog.” 

“What frog?” 

“Well, that’s a good one,” replied 
Robert, as he hammered a peg into 
the ground. “And ye tell me ye never 
heard of the frog? It bates all none of 
the lads or Alice told you about me 
and the frog.” 

He lit his pipe, tucked the tails of 
his muffler under his oxters, and be- 
gan to walk from the sandy banks 
toward the house. The light was in 
the window and the wind was stir- 
ring in the grass. 

“There'll be a few rabbits in them 
in the morning, for a windy night 


brings them out on the prowl. Aw, if | 


only we could catch a frog.” And 
then he began to walk slowly. “It was 
a night like this, only calmer, when I 
came out my lone to get a rabbit or 
two. I mind it well, Peter. It was very 
dark and there wasn’t a star to be 
seen anywhere and there wasn’t as 
much wind in it as’d sway a cobweb. 
When I reached the hollow over there 
I heard a frog croaking, and I crept 
over on my hands and knees and 
caught him. Then I takes out a 
stump of a candle, lights it, and splat- 
ters a few drops on the frog’s back, 
and sticks my candle on top. What 
do I do now? Into the first rabbit 
hole I put my frog and in he hopped 
with the candle still flaring on top 
of his back. 

“The rabbits must have thought 
it was the Day of Judgment, for they 
raced out of the holes, big ones and 
wee ones, old ones and young ones, 
fat ones and skinny ones, black ones 
and brown ones, and out by another 
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hole came the frog and I could see 
him in the dark and the candle ag 
bright as a torch. He was like a 
trained dog the way he hopped out 
of one hole into another. And the 
rabbits tore round me and I cracked 
out with my stick and the squeals 
could be heard in the Isle of Man. 

“Then a breeze sprang up and I 
saw the candle go blind, and I never 
seen trace of my frog from that day 
till this. And the next morning I 
never seen the like of it for rabbits: 
they lay dead in their hundreds, some 
of them were paralyzed for life, and 
them that got away took to the sea 
and for weeks the shores was covered 
with their carcasses. Cablegrams came 
from Australia asking me to name 
my price to banish their rabbits. I'd 
have went right away, but long jour- 
neys don’t agree with Alice and so 
we stayed at home.” 

When he had finished his story 
Peter waited for him to laugh, but 
Robert smoked away, and the light 
of the pipe lit up his eyes and there 


was a seriousness in them as if he: 


were thinking of something else. 


UT one evening as they were mak- 
B ing in from the fishing it was 
dark and there was a light in one of 
the bedrooms, and when they came 
ashore two women were there to 
meet them. “Alice is bad, Robert,” 
one said, and he hurried up the slop- 
ing bank to the house, leaving Peter 
to moor the boat. 

Alice was in bed and she smiled 
wanly at Robert when he entered the 
room. There was a bruise on her 
forehead where she had fallen in her 
weakness. 

“T'll be all right in the morning,” 
she said, and she raised her hand and 
it fell limply on the quilt. 

In the morning she could see the 
lovely white clouds of May go sailing 
across the sky. The gulls flew around 
the window, and the cold, fresh smell 
of the sea blew into the room. She 
tried to sit up, but she fell back and 
her breath quickened. 

Robert talked to her about little 
things that livened their lives: “Do 
you mind the time, Alice, that the 
ould gypsy said you’d lose something 
soon? ... Do you mind the time 
we had to foot it the whole way home 
from Crossgar? . . . Alice looked at 
him and shut her eyes: “Ah, Robert, 


my memory is wearin’ as thin as an 


ould shoe!” 
Peter would come into the room 
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and sit on the edge of the bed, and 
dhe’d stroke his hand: “Stay with me 
fora wee while; I be lonely when I 
hear no stir about the house.” 

The priest came. Two days after- 
yard she was brought to the Down- 

trick Infirmary, and one morning 
about three o’clock a policeman on 
his bicycle rapped loudly at Robert's 
door and when he hurried.out of bed 
open it he was told that Alice was 
dead. 

For days a gloom hung over the 
house. Robert was quiet in himself, 
and at night he would sit in the light 
of the fire. He sold the cow, for 
there'd be nobody to look after her 
or milk her when they'd be at the 
fishing. 

But even at the fishing he was 
quiet and full of unrest, and as he 
pared his tobacco he'd say: “I declare 
to God the tobacco they make now is 
not what it used to be.” 

And before sundown he would 
order Peter to lift the anchor. 

“But we’ve another hour or two, 
yet,” Peter would answer. 

“Do as yer bid! We must get in 
afore dark. Lying out here like an 
ould plank that has nowhere to go!” 
‘The house was chilly with no fire 
reddening the grate. Crust discolored 
by tea lay on the table, and dirty 
dishes were pushed to the side. 

Robert bent to a few sticks and be- 
gan chopping. 

“Sit down, Robert, and rest yerself 
and I'll light the fire.” 

“And d’ye think I’m not fit to light 
my own fire!” he answered crossly. 
‘Fill the kettle if ye want a job and 
see that the hens are all in.” 

They stuck a lighted candle to an 
upturned bowl, placed it on the table, 
and sat down to the tea. Robert but- 
tered a piece of bread for Peter: “Eat 
up, now, for I like to see a growin’ 
lad eat his fill. Ye’ll have to make yer 
own in the mornin’ for I’m goin’ to 
Downpatrick.” 

Robert went to his bed and lay 
awake, his mind disordered. He 
thought of Alice and prayed for her 
soul; he thought of Peter: “A brave 
lad, but if I show him he’s too useful 
he'll override me. I must be firm!” 

In the other room Peter was stand- 
ing at the window. A high moon had 
rived in the sky. Where it shone on 
the water he could see the rise and 
fall of the waves. Out at sea a big 
steamer passed with her portholes all 
dlight, and he watched them until 
they were swallowed up by the night. 


In the morning he was up first and 
Robert was not astir. He lit the fire. 
It was past nine o’clock when Robert 
came into the kitchen, pulling his 
braces over his shoulders. 

“Why didn’t you call me, boy? 
Didn’t ye know I was for Down- 
patrick!” 

“I thought maybe ye’d changed 
yer mind.” 

“And how'd I have changed my 
mind!” 

Peter didn’t answer him. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
Robert reached Downpatrick, and it 


The light of the pipe lit up Robert's 
eyes. There was a seriousness in them 
as if he were thinking of something else 


was ‘sunset when he was ready to 
leave, a bag of yellow meal in the 
cart, a young lamb with its feet tied, 
bacon and candles, a few badly tied 
parcels, and a pair of heavy boots 
for Peter. It was still bright but the 
rain was falling and, sitting in his 
cart, he sought shelter under a big 
chestnut tree. The heavy drops rat- 
tled down through the leaves and 
he pulled up the ears of his coat and 
threw an empty sack over the young 
lamb. He hated the long journey 
before him and recalled the day they 
had brought Peter along the same 
road and how Alice had pinned her 
shawl about his shoulders: ‘““God be 
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good to her but she was the kindly 
craythure.” 

The rain slackened and he moved 
the horse on. He felt cold.- Steam 
arose from the horse’s back and rain- 
water lay near the tailboard, straw 
floating on it. The brown parcels 
were sodden. He shut his eyes and 
dozed. 

The headlights of a motor wak- 
ened him and he drew the horse to 
the side and lit the lamp. The cart 
jolted in the puddles on the road. 
He shrugged his shoulders; he’d soon 
be home; the fire would be reddened 
for him, the kettle on the boil, and 
a light in the window. He urged on 
the horse and presently came within 
the sound of the sea. The waves 
rolled in slowly and broke with a 
tired splash. 


Far out, ships’ lights were scattered 
and Peter leaned over the rail of the 
boat that was taking him to Liver- 
pool. It was dark and cold, the deck 
wet, and all the passengers gone be- 
low except himself and an old sea- 
man who walked quietly up and 
down. Out from the ship’s side the 
waves swirled white and beyond 
them was darkness, and beyond that 
again the beams of a lighthouse 
swept the sky. 

Peter hailed the seaman: “Could 
you tell me where Strangford Lough 
would lie?” 

The seaman stood beside him: 
“There’s the Copeland Light aft and 
there’s St. John’s Light: midway be- 
tween would be Strangford. A 
treacherous lough that!” and he 
paced the deck again. 

Peter peered into the darkness to- 
ward a land that he could not see. 
Flocks of thoughts crowded his mind: 
the lobsters and the fishing . . . the 
cow on the road . . . the corn grow- 
ing in the fields . . . the reading on 
winter evenings . . . and the death 
of Alice. ... 

A cold sorrow swept over him and 
tears formed in his eyes. He gripped 
the iron rail and tried to stifle his 
grief. Below someone laughed loudly, 
a door opened, and a thick smell of 
tobacco flowed out to him. And then 
he thought of Robert jolting home 
in the cart to a hearth cold for his 
return. He shuddered. A piercing 
sense of utter worthlessness crept into 
his soul, the tears flowed thickly 
down his cheeks and he could no 
longer see the lighthouse beams that 
wavered across the land. 





Pan American Airwap 


A Pan-American Clipper at one of our islands in the Pacific. These islands have assumed a vast im- 
portance as stepping stones to Australia and the Far East and as bases for American scouting planes 


Uur Island Stepping Stones 


By HALLETT ABEND 


1 
l HE wars of the future, possibly 
the last years of this present war, 
be fought by armored planes in 
r, men in armored tanks on the 
uund, and by more heavily arm- 
submarines in the depths of the 
Infantry, as we have known it 
enturies, is useless against 
nachine guns blazing from the sky, 
navies, as we have known them, 
useless against dive bombing 
and aerial torpedoes.” 
Peter Fraser, the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, speaking. 
We had been fellow passengers in a 
Pan-American Clipper from _ Los 
Angeles to Honolulu, and only an 


was 


hour before, on the morning of last 
September 10, we again found our- 
selves in the same plane. He was re- 
turning to New Zealand after a flight 
around the world, war conferences in 
Egypt, London, and Ottawa, and a 
stopover in Washington to arrange 
for greater Lend-Lease aid to his 
commonwealth. I was flying - to 
Manila, by way of New Zealand, 
Australia, and the Netherlands East 
Indies. 

We had taken off from Pearl 
Harbor, soon to be bombed by the 
Japanese, at precisely the time of the 
brief glory of an incomparable 
Hawaiian sunrise. As we talked of 
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the progress of the war, and the cer- 
tainty of participation by the United 
States at an early date, the giant 
Clipper was 12,000 feet aloft, in a 
world of almost unbearable beauty- 
blue of the measureless sky, pellucid 
brightness of the sunlight, and 5,000 
feet below us for unmeasured miles 
billowing clouds touched to shining 
silver by the light of the sun. Now 
and then the clouds parted, and the 
sunlit ocean far below, doubtless roll- 
ing with long white-capped swells, 
looked only like a flat greenish-blue 
tablet of slate with faint white mark- 
ings on what seemed to be a lustre: 
less level surface. 
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“The mastery of the air will mean 
the mastery of the world,” the 
Premier continued. “I was in Alex- 
gndria, in Egypt, a few months ago 
When we were trying to evacuate 
Greece and Crete. Naval mastery of 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
did us no good. Our troop ships and 
even our hospital ships were pur- 
sued by planes and were bombed and 
machine-gunned night and day all 
the way from Crete and right into 
Alexandria’s harbor. I was there—on 
the docks—and know what I am talk- 
ing about.” 

The Premier lapsed into the sil- 
ence of his somber recollections, and 
the great plane droned along at more 
than 160 miles an hour, eating up 
the huge distance we had to span 
before dark. We had started upon a 
southwestward flight of 1914 miles, 
and would see no land until we 
reached Canton Island early in the 
evening. 

“These islands,” Mr. Fraser re- 
sumed, with a gesture to the right 
and left of our plane’s course, “were 
worth nothing until the airplane was 
perfected for long-range flying. Most 
of them were uninhabited, most have 
no harbors. They were useless little 
atolls, some without even springs of 
fresh water, and, greedy as the na- 
tions have been, no one cared to own 
them. But now these islands have 
become priceless. They are stepping 
stones across the greatest ocean in 
the world. They will be fought over. 
When we war against Japan the pos- 
session of these islands will shorten 
the time between my country and 
yours from a three-week voyage across 
a submarine infested sea to an air 
journey of only four days.” 

As we flew to the southwest that 
day Johnston Island was several 
hundred miles off to our right, Pal- 
myra to our left, and beyond Palmyra 
the Christmas Islands. Johnston and 
Palmyra are now U.S, naval air sta- 
tions, with service facilities for naval 
planes, and short quarters for officers 
and men. But they are not fortified. 
A Japanese submarine surfaced and 
shelled defenseless Johnston Island 
in December, but did little import- 
ant damage. 

The Christmas Islands are jointly 
owned by the United States and 
Britain, but northeast of them are 
Washington and Fanning Islands, 
both British owned, and to the south- 
west is Jarvis Island, American 
owned, Almost on the equator, and 





near the line of flight from Honolulu 
to Canton Island, are Howland and 
Baker, insignificant little dots of 
land, American owned, and now of 
highest strategic value. 

From Canton Island southward 
there are many stepping stones under 
several national ownerships. Most 
important to us, and most likely to 
be raided by the Japanese, is Ameri- 
can Samoa, where we have a mag- 
nificent landlocked harbor and a 
small but uncompleted naval base 
and naval air station. Nearby are the 
British Fiji and Tonga or Friendly 
Islands. Fiji is fortified, after a fash- 
ion, and just before hostilities began 
was to have been made the next 
southward stopping place after Can- 
ton Island for the Clippers. 

Up to November the regular flight 
was from Canton Island to Noumea, 
the port and main town on New 
Caledonia, Luckily New Caledonia, 
French owned, had declared for De 
Gaulle. This island is famous for its 
large and rich nickel mines, and at 
Noumea itself is a smelter to handle 
the ores. A Japanese company also 
owns nickel mines on New Cale- 
donia, which was for years a French 
penal colony. It will be surprising if 
Japan does not send naval shells or 
aerial bombs crashing into the 
smelter, for nickel is a metal essen- 
tial to armament manufacturing. 

From Suva, on the Fijis, to Sydney, 
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Australia, the flight is 1743 miles. But 
from Noumea to Brisbane, Australia, 
the air distance is only about 800 
miles. From American Samoa to Suva 
the flight is a little less than 600 
miles. All these routes are now in 
active use, and American fighter, 
bomber, and transport planes are us- 
ing British bases at will. 

This great string of islands on both 
sides of the equator in the Far Pacific 
has a value to this country in the 
present conflict quite apart from pro- 
viding stepping stones to Australia 
and the Far East. From these islands 
our scouting planes can range far, 
and hinder any Japanese attempts to 
maintain trade relations with the 
west coast of South America. They 
can also be used as advance “eyes” 
for the Panama Canal, to spy out 
any eastward movements of raiders 
which might be heading from the 
Japanese Pacific islands toward our 
vital Canal Zone on the Isthmus. 

As the war progresses the Amer- 
ican public will also hear more of 
our little known air and naval bases 
far to the north, along the Alaskan 
coast and in the westward reaching 
Aleutian Islands. Already in Decem- 
ber the Navy issued a warning that 
Japanese submarines and other craft 
were lurking near our base at Kodiak 
Island. Other bases which may be 
subjected to damaging hit-and-run 
raids are those at Sitka, Dutch Har- 
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Map of Pacific area, showing position of important islands 


By Paul Grout 
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bor, Nome, Yakutat, and Metlakatia., 

This summary of far-flung island 
bases sounds very encouraging, until 
it is remembered that Japan has 
Pacific islands, too. In fact she has 
more than 3,000 of them, and they 
are strategically placed between 
Hawaii and the Philippines. “Float- 
ing fortresses,” “a string of Pacific 
jewels,” and “a stationary fleet of na- 
tural aircraft carriers” are phrases 
which enthusiastic Japanese have ap- 
plied to these possessions, and they 
have not overestimated their value. 

These Japanese islands lie some- 
what roughly in the shape of a 
gigantic carpenter’s angle, with the 
short side running north and south, 
and the longer side running east and 
west. This strategic chain begins in 
the north with the Ogasawara or 
Bonin group, only 500 miles south of 
Yokohama. 

From Yokohama to Guam, now in 
Japanese hands, through the Bonin 
and Mariana archipelagos, is 1400 
miles, From Guam southwestward to 
Pelew is about 1,050 miles, and 
Pelew is the closest Japanese posses- 
sion to the Philippines except only 
Formosa. From Pelew eastward 
through the Caroline and Marshall 
Islands, to the Radak group the 
distance is about 2,650 miles. Wake, 
which so long and so gallantly with- 
stood Japanese attacks, lies inside the 
angle of these two shanks. 


APAN holds the Mariana, Caroline, 
J and Marshall Islands as a result 
of having joined the League of Na- 
tions after World War I. Her Navy 
had captured them from Germany 
in 1914, when the British fleet 
was busy elsewhere. Under a pre- 
Armistice agreement made in 1917 
custody of these islands was to. re- 
main with the Japanese Empire, and 
this was confirmed under the Treaty 
of Versailles, when they were handed 
over to Japan under the League’s 
mandate system. Japan’s last connec- 
tion with the League was severed in 
March of 1935, but her connection 
with these strategic islands will have 
to be severed in the future by action 
of the American Navy. 

Under the League mandate Japan 
was in honor bound not to fortify 
these islands, but of course she vio- 
lated that contract. Gradually the 
islands have become populated solely 
by Japanese, except for a mere 
handful of surviving and downtrod- 
den natives. For years Japan has re- 


fused to grant visas for travelers to 
visit any of these islands, which af- 
ford ideal hiding places for sub- 
marines, and are natural bases for 
both naval and land planes. 

It is because of Japan’s possession 
of these islands, where she has lo- 
cated an unguessed number of air 
bases, that American naval aid, troop 
transports and supply ships must now 
travel the long, long route by way 
of the northern Australian coast, the 
Torres Strait, and the Arafura Sea to 
reach even the most eastern of the 
islands of the Netherlands East 
Indies. There are few channels be- 
tween these Japanese islands, and 
those there are have been mined, and 
are guarded by bombers and sub- 
marines. Japan completely blankets 
all direct approaches to the eastern 
Asiatic mainland, to the Philippines, 
to the East Indies and to Singapore, 
and it will be a hard and costly job 
to blast her out of possession of these 
3,000 “floating fortresses.” 

In war time it is always invaluable 
to discover, if possible, the enemy’s 
estimate of his own position. More 
than an inkling of Japan’s feeling 
of security may be gained from a 
frank discussion of the strategic naval 
situation given out late in September 
of 1941 by Rear Admiral Tanetsugu 
Sosa, retired, who enjoys an interna- 
tional reputation as a commentator 
on naval problems. 

“A glance at the map,” Admiral 
Sosa declared about ten weeks before 
his nation made the treacherous at- 
tack upon Pearl Harbor, “will show 
the strategic advantages of Japan. So 
long as there is no threat of thrust 
from the maritime province contain- 
ing Vladivostok, the defenses of 
Japan may be considered perfectly 
watertight. 

“Japan is now defended solidly 
along 4,000 nautical miles by various 
strategic systems, which would be ex- 
tremely costly to break through,” the 
Admiral continued. “All the prin- 
cipal bases of powers hostile to Japan 
are within the sphere of action of the 
Japanese defense lines, and within 
bombing radius of Japanese air- 
craft.” 

Here was surely advance warning 
enough for Pearl Harbor, Manila, 
and Singapore. But the Admiral was 
not content with being so explicit as 
that, for he went on to say:— 

“In case of emergency, all of these 
advance bases of powers hostile to 
Japan would be deprived of their 
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value before re-enforcements could 
be sent from their home countries, 
If, in spite of this disadvantage, 
should send re-enforcements, by land 
or sea, the Japanese Army or Nay 
would only have to lie in wait and 
destroy them as they come.” 










ERHAPS it was with the hope of 
Pruning us into a false feeling of 
security that Admiral Sosa then 
sketched two main lines of United 
States defenses which, he said, 
“would be as difficult for the Jap. 








































anese fleet to break through as it We I 
would be for the American fleet to inthe? 
negotiate the approaches to Japan.” fj tte oce 
The first of these, he said, runs from 
Dutch Harbor, in the Aleutian og 
Islands, to Pearl Harbor and thence a 
to Samoa. The other line he defined Paes 
as running from the westernmost tip subma 
of the Aleutians through Midway, have t 
Hawaii, and Baker Islands, and then fy "ch! 
on to Samoa. cargo 
“The United States has under. § 5 
taken its job a little too late,” avowed 
the Admiral, after charging that this Nover 
country was strengthening its strate. payee 
gic positions in the Pacific in order to § ™™" 
check Japan’s southward advance, and d 
and ultimately to effect a blockade 
of Japanese sea-borne trade, and so §" P 
“throttle the Empire’s economic life.” Haws 
“No matter what route the Ameri- = 
or 








can Navy may choose,” he continued, 
“north, central or south, the strategic 
position of Japan and the steel- 
plated walls of defense scattered all 
over the seas of East Asia, enable our 
Empire to defend or to attack in any 
given direction. 

“No matter how much the United 
States or British navies may gnash 
their teeth in chagrin,” he concluded, 
“it is absolutely impossible for them 



























































































































to bring down the line of fortresses J © 
built in the Pacific by the great hand fj "0" 
of nature.” repa 
The long day had passed. The disp 
equator lay far behind. Sky.and sea “te 
were clear of cloud or mist and a § ¥# 
dramatic blending of sunset colors § ™ 
made the horizon indistinguishable § *™ 
except below and to the West where § P* 
the orange-colored sun was near the d 
water line. We had flown 1,900 miles dor 
when a little blur appeared ahead. § "8 
Canton Island—one of those precious 1g 
stepping stones soon to become vital | § * 
to us as a means of reaching our fj ™ 
friends and allies—New Zealand, § ‘ti 
Australia, and the East Indies. me 
The great plane lost height rapid- : 
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ly. We spiralled around the land- 
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rimmed oval lagoon. A narrow ring 
of sun-browned salt grass. The deep 
pis-colored water of the Pacific out- 
ide this little ring; inside, pale green, 
mirror-like water of the lagoon lying 
sallow over beds of white coral and 
yhite sand. We glided down onto 
hat glassy, mirror-like surface, ruffled 
it with our landing, taxied, and 
wmed toward the little floating 
wharf just as the swift coming of the 
topic dusk caused someone ashore to 
turn on dazzling landing beacons and 
garchlights. 

We had come to rest for the night 
inthe middle of what was soon to be 
the ocean of conflict. 


ANTON IsLAND is not defended in 
C any way. It has no harbor, no 
planes to bomb an approaching 
submarine. Fuel and supply ships 
have to anchor safely away from the 
treacherous coral reefs, and send 
argo to the island on lighters. There 
is not even a proper hospital on 
Canton Island, or was not last 
November. There is a very competent 
physician there, on the staff of Pan- 
American, a nurse, and an infirmary 
and dispensary. If Canton Island has 
been shelled by the time this appears 
in print, as Johnston and _ the 
Hawaiian islands of Kauai and Maui 
have been shelled from submarines 
before this was written, there will be 
great suffering and needless deaths 
because of lack of equipment to take 
care of the wounded. 

Canton Island, one of those little 
Pacific atolls without even a spring of 
fresh water, and with its greatest nat- 
ual elevation eight feet above high 
tide, is the smallest condominium in 
the world. It is jointly owned by the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Except for the wireless installa- 
tions, fuel storage tanks, a post office, 
tepair and machine shops, the small 
dispensary, cottages for employees of 
the air line, a reservoir to catch rain 
water, and the hotel there is nothing 
on the island, and the casual pas- 
snger would not recognize its im- 
portance. 

Noumea, the port of New Cale- 
donia, was to be our stop the next 
night, and Noumea is more than 
1900 miles from Canton Island just 
% Canton Island is more than 1,900 
miles from Pearl Harbor. Because of 
this we were called at 3:30 in the 
Morning, had coffee and fruit and 
toast at the hotel, and by 5 o’clock, 
when the eastern skies were just be- 





ginning to green with the coming 
dawn, the Clipper was churning labo- 
riously up and down and back and 
forth across the glassy lagoon. 

Finally, by literally making our 
own waves, we managed a takeoff, 
and 10 minutes after we were in the 
air the red equatorial sun soared 
above the horizon. Soon we were up 
to 12,000 feet again, and the long day 
of brilliant blue and blinding light 
and glittering silver had well begun. 

This was the day we crossed the in- 
ternational date line. We had left 
Honolulu on September 10. It was 
September 11 when we took off from 
Canton Island, but when lunch time 
came, we found ourselves in the mid- 
dle of the day of September 12. 

There was less monotony to this 
day’s flight than there had been the 
day before, for we flew high over 
several islands. Some were mere flat 
coral reefs or atolls, but others seemed 
to be of volcanic origin, with fairly 
high hills or small, rugged moun- 
tains, usually densely forested. None 
that we saw offered quiet harbors 
that might be used by a seaplane in 
distress, and none showed signs of 
human habitation, although in two 
cases we were told of couples who 
had settled there far from steamer 
lanes or other means of communica- 
tion. Perhaps those pioneering set- 
tlers do not yet know that a terrific 
war is being waged in the Pacific. 

Shortly before sunset a rugged 
mountain chain was seen above the 
surface of a placid sea, and spiraling 
brought into view a large landlocked 
harbor with a sizeable town at one 
end, and the stacks of a great smelt- 
ing plant belching black smoke into 
the clear evening sky. Noumea was 
below. 

There is no decent hotel at 
Noumea, but Clipper passengers are 
taken by launch from the landing 
wharf and immigration inspection 
station to a luxurious private yacht 
anchored in Noumea bay. 

The evening of our arrival we had 
a pleasant surprise. After a shower 
and a change I went up on deck and 
found more than a score of young 
American naval officers and men in 
crisp service khaki uniform. The ex- 
planation of their presence was seen 
about half a mile away, where four 
huge Catalina Flying Boats rode at 
anchor. While we were having high- 
balls on the breezy side of the deck 
there arose a great turmoil overhead, 
and eight more Catalinas zoomed out 
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of the northeast, circled and came 
down to rest on Noumea’s placid bay. 

Where had they all come from that 
day? Were they going to Australia, 
to New Zealand, or would they stay 
in this Free French colonial island 
and help guard the precious nickel 
smelter? The young Americans all 
just shook their heads, grinned, and 
changed the subject when they were 
asked embarrassing questions, and no 
one pressed them for information. 

Next morning’s takeoff was at a 
later hour than those from Honolulu 
and Canton Island, for we had before 
us a hop of only a little more than 
1,200 miles, heading for Auckland, 
the great northernmost port of New 
Zealand. 

Premier Fraser was beginning to 
become uneasy and impatient. What 
Prime Minister wouldn’t, getting 
home after a globe-circling trip in 
wartime? He was bringing his people 
first-hand word of New Zealand 
troops in action in North Africa, a 
message from Churchill, a message 
from their King. 

About two o’clock we sighted Cape 
Marie Van Diemen, the barren, rocky 
northernmost tip of New Zealand, 
and then flew down the east coast. 
Soon the country began to look like 
England. Rolling green hills, grazing 
sheep and cattle, winding roads and 
red-roofed houses gave it the look 
of a friendly land, a land of moderate 
well being and hospitality. Even the 
sky was soon the gray of an English 
sky, and by the time we had sighted 
Auckland’s. splendid _hill-encircled 
harbor we were flying through a typ- 
ical English spring drizzle. 

And it was spring in New Zealand, 
early spring. Their September is 
equivalent to our March in States 
like Virginia and Tennessee. 


His is the route our Army and 

Navy flyers are taking now on 
their way to zones of combat in the 
East Indies, around Singapore, and 
elsewhere in the Far East. . 

The Japanese, by cutting off the 
direct route to Manila by way of 
Midway, Wake, and Guam Islands, 
force us to fly nearly 14,000 miles to 
reach Batavia, the principal rendez- 
vous of our own, the British and the 
Netherlands air, sea and land forces 
in the Far Pacific. Had we been able 
to hold the stepping stones due west 
of Honolulu the distance by plane 
from San Francisco to Manila would 
have been only 7,000 miles. 
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No MATTER how you look at 
it, it is clear that the newspapers of 
the United States have never pro- 
vided an adequate coverage of the 
news of the twenty other American 
republics. 

This fact has long been known to 
students of American journalism. In 
1928 when I was the foreign news 
editor of the New York Times I 
made, as part of my duties, a survey 
of the news coverage of the world. 
[In my report I stated that our weak- 
est field of coverage was Central and 
South America. Shortly thereafter 
the Times appointed correspondents 
and opened news bureaus in the 
capitals of all our sister republics. 
Other newspapers in New York and 
Chicago, and our great news agen- 
cies—the Associated Press, the United 
and the International News 
Service—also expanded their Ibero- 
American coverage. 

All this effort, however, did not 
solve the problem. There are many 
reasons for this failure, and I shall 
deal with a few of them. 

Che first and the most obvious of 
these has been a general apathy 
among news editors toward news 
from Central and South America. 
Many of these editors have had little 
knowledge of these countries and 
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still less sympathy for their problems. 
They simply did not know them or 
understand them. They still lump 
these twenty republics as one great 
terra incognita, a vast area of many 
people living in various countries, 
but all speaking a kind of Spanish, 
and all Catholics, and all having the 
same kind of problems—none of 
them of much concern to news read- 
ers in the United States. 

Few news stories could penetrate 
this apathy. A violent change of gov- 
ernment, a war between two repub- 
lics, the burning of thousands of tons 
of coffee, the defaulting of a loan, 
and not much else could find space 
in the news pages. There has been 
almost complete neglect of the great 
social and economic problems of our 
sister republics, of their advances in 
music, literature, painting, philoso- 
phy, and the sciences. In fact, some 
of our news editors still do not real- 
ize that there is a great indigenous 
culture to the south of us, represent- 
ed by great universities, distinguished 
writers, composers, painters, and 
thinkers. 

The Good-Neighbor policy has 
helped to make these news editors 
more conscious of the problems and 
the cultures of these twenty repub- 
lics. The needs of hemispheric de- 
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fense and of democratic solidarity 
have also helped. But right to this 
day nearly all of the news from Cen- 
tral and South America is colored 
by American interests, and gets into 
our newspapers only when our own 
interests are being served. 

We do not cover news of Central 
and South America because of its 
own importance and _ significance. 
The only remedy for this is educe 
tion—the education of our news edi- 
tors. We have exchanged students 
and scholars. We have had many 
Pan-American conferences and we 
have had a Pan-American Union. 
We have exchanged diplomats and 
statesmen. We have had all kinds of 
good will missions and ambassadors. 
And I do not want to belittle these; 
they have served a good cause. But 
it seems to me that the final remedy, 
and the only real one, is to send 
twenty or more of our leading news 
editors yearly on a grand tour of 
Central and South America, where 
they can observe and study problems 
at first hand, and learn what it is all 
about. 

And when I say news editors | 
mean the men who edit the news 
in our news rooms. I do not meaf 
publishers and representatives of the 
business offices. What we need is the 
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education of the men who are actu- 
ally deciding on the news that will 
appear in our newspapers. And I 
would not give these news editors a 
junket. I would have them cover 
Central and South America as if they 
were on a news assignment. I would 
have them see conditions as they 
are. I would have them meet the 
men who are making the news of 
these republics and I would have 
them discuss the news problems of 
the various republics with their own 
correspondents on the scene and with 
the editors of the local newspapers. 
These news editors are all capable 


journalists, or they would not be ° 


where they are, and they would soon 
grasp the situation. 

I know that something of the sort 
has already been done for editors in 
our sister republics. Within the past 
year a group of young journalists 
was brought North to study our 
newspapers. I was informed that one 
of these men was to be with my 
newspaper for a couple of weeks. I 
was told that he would spend some 
time with me, and I was asked to be 
kind to him, to explain everything to 
him, and to do what I could for him. 
This I was prepared to do; but 
I have yet to see him. He did not 
call on me nor did he call on my 


colleagues. He may have learned a 
lot about American journalism on 
his visit. I hope he did. I hope he 
sought and got information that will 
help some South American news- 
paper to deal more intelligently with 
the news it receives from the United 
States. 

What I suggest is that many of 
the leading news editors of the 
United States seek a better under- 
standing of our sister republics; and 
that they lose no time in doing so. 
I feel that it is important both for 
the United States and for our good 
neighbors. Our people in the United 
States will never have a proper un- 
derstanding of these good neighbors 
until our news editors first under- 
stand them and have this under- 
standing reflected in our newspapers. 
We hear much about propaganda 
these days. We know that extensive 
use is being made of the radio to 
build good will. How much more ef- 
fective it would be if the editors of 
the newspapers of the Western Hem- 
isphere really knew their peoples 
and printed the full truth about 
them. 

Another important reason for the 
paucity of news of our neighbors 
in the press of the United States has 
been the simple matter of news space. 
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We have been living in stirring 
times. We have had terrible wars. 
We have had economic upheavals. 
We have seen revolutionary move- 
ments arise to attack severely the 
basis of our civilization, our western 
Christian culture. Once again we are 
in the midst of a world war. Almost 
two score nations are now involved 
one way or another, the independ- 
ence of many of them is at stake, 
and our way of ‘life is threatened. 
There has been a tremendous flood 
of news, vital news, in the past quar- 
ter century, and it has overwhelmed 
news editors. Old news standards 
have gone by the board. 

Most people think—and this is 
especially true of college professors 
and clergymen—that all a news edi- 
tor has to do is to put a news story 
into the newspaper; that a few more 
stories do not matter much. Some 
even think that he has difficulty in 
finding material to fill his columns. 
The truth of the matter is that the 
news editors of the United States are 
swamped with news, and their great- 
est problem is to find space in their 
columns for the news that must be 
printed. News editors are forever 
battling with “over-sets”—that is, 
news that has been set in type and 
crowded out of the edition. Stories 
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in one edition are cut or thrown out 
to make room for other stories. And 
there is rarely a finished edition that 
has not omitted news that the news 
editor would like to have had in it. 

With the United States once more 
at war, the prospects are that there 
must be a curtailment of news space, 
for the reason that newsprint will be 
more expensive or affected by priori- 
ties. The daily editions of a metro- 
politan newspaper require from fifty 
to a thousand tons of newsprint— 
the latter figure for the huge Sunday 
editions. This newsprint must be 
manufactured. It must be hauled 
long distances. Some of it must be 
brought from Canada and New- 
foundland. Shortages and high costs 
may be expected. With this happen- 
ing at a time of vast expansion in 
news itself, it will create a major 
problem for news editors. 

It is interesting to note here that 
the great London newspapers have 
for two years been reduced to four 
news pages daily. 

This, of course, will affect the 
volume of Ibero-American news that 
can be printed in our newspapers. It 
will mean that news standards will 
be still more exacting. It will mean 
that there will be less space given to 
each story so that most of the news 
that we get now can still be printed 
in less space. There will be more em- 
phasis on major news facts and few- 
er details—less color and fewer texts. 

Our remedy for this problem again 
is education. The news editors must 
learn to include the Ibero-American 
news in the “must” news, the news 
that is of vital importance to his 
readers and as such must be covered 
from day to day. This news, however, 
will not become “must” news just 
by labeling it such. It can become 
“must” news only when it deals with 
events and conditions that are of 
interest and readily apparent conse- 
quence to readers in the United 
States and in our sister republics. 
It can be “must” news only when it 
is accurate and fair, and free from 
propaganda and self-interest. These 
are not impossible requirements, for 
every day the American republics are 
becoming more important one to the 
other, so that the events in one are 
of more consequence to the others. 
And this process, already accelerated 
by the war, is bound to continue as 
our commercial, governmental, and 
cultural relations get closer and 
closer. Hitler has made us realize 


that we mean more to each other 
than we had hitherto thought. 

Still another problem in covering 
the news of our neighbor republics 
has been personnel. As these repub- 
lics in the past have not been ex- 
ploited in a news way, and as little of 
their news has been printed in the 
newspapers of the United States, 
they have been known as “quiet” 
news centers. The result has been 
that it has been difficult to get the 
best of our reporters and correspond- 
ents to accept appointment in their 
capitals. These reporters and cor- 
respondents have wanted assign- 
ments to more active news centers 


THE T SIGN 
First of all, the best of the native 


journalists were not available, for 


better positions with better salaries 
were open to them on their own 
newspapers. Then, those appointed 
seldom had any understanding of 
the needs of readers in the United 
States and little understanding of the 
journalistic standards of our news- 
papers. They would send a thousand 
words at expensive cable rates on a 
story that was worth only a para- 
graph to us, and a paragraph on the 
story that was worth a thousand 
words. Some of them did not know 
the history of the United States and 
our ways of life. Many of them did 


SENTENCE 
By Sohn Bunker 


Time presses, and the night approaches fast 
Wherein no man can work. 

What answer shall I give when at the last 
I pass beyond this murk 


And come to that far region of pure light 
Where nothing may be hid 

And my bared soul, in solitary plight, 
Will show what things it did? 


Then shall I hear the word of woe or bliss 
Before God's judgment throne. 

What if the damning voice, instead of His, 
Should be my own, my own? 


like Paris, London, Berlin, Moscow, 
Tokyo, Shanghai. So our sister re- 
publics have had to be content, on 
the whole, with our third- and 
fourth-string correspondents. Then, 
many of them, when they found that 
their news stories were not being 
printed and that they were seldom 
getting page one display, have asked 
to be shifted—shifted just when they 
were beginning to know something 
of the country they were covering 
and the people with whom they were 
dealing. 

Some of the newspapers of the 
United States and some of the news 
services tried to overcome this diffi- 
culty by the appointment of natives 
as their correspondents. This has 
been satisfactory only in a few cases. 


their best, but too many were grop- 
ing in the dark. 

Then there was the difficulty of su- 
pervision. The correspondent thou- 
sands of miles away from his editors, 
especially a native who has not vis- 
ited the United States, is liable to be 
lax in more ways than one. Some 
made their own hours and missed 
our editions with important news. 
Others gave themselves long vaca- 


tions, especially when political tur-— 


moil or a revolution seemed im- 
minent. 

The worst offenders have been 
those who sold out to political 


groups—and this happened more | 


than once. Some took money. Others 
used their positions and connections 
to obtain special favors, or protec- 
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tion for illicit businesses. New York 
editors have had to investigate sev- 
eral of their correspondents in South 
American countries. In one instance 
a suspected correspondent was found 
to be the proprietor of a chain of 
brothels. In another the correspond- 
ent of a New York newspaper was 
the proprietor of the leading gam- 
bling casino in a gay Southern capi- 
tal. These are extreme cases, but 
they show what can happen, and can 
explain why the news coverage is 
not always satisfactory. I need scarce- 
ly add that these particular corre- 
spondents were discharged. One of 
them is today one of the severest 
critics of the newspapers of the 
United States. 

There is no quick and easy solu- 
tion for this problem of personnel. 
I have none to offer. It takes decades 
to build up a competent news staff 
for a newspaper, and as long to build 
up a staff of correspondents. Many 
men and women may be tried out 
and many may fail while only a few 
prove capable. We must be patient 
and keep trying. Right now, of 
course, the newspapers of the United 
States and our news agencies have 
many able correspondents on their 
hands because of the closing of so 
many news bureaus in Europe and 
Asia due to the war. Many of these 
could be used to advantage in the 
news capital of Central and South 
America. It is true that the cor- 
respondents who enjoyed life in 
Paris, Rome, or London, may find 
life in La Paz a bit trying and dull, 
but a foreign correspondent wants to 
remain a correspondent and La Paz 
does offer an interesting field of en- 
deavor for him. 

Another difficulty is created by re- 
strictions on the efforts of our cor- 
respondents in the gathering of the 
news. This is a problem for our 
friends in Central and South Amer- 
ica, and not for us. 

Our North American journalists 
are bred and trained in the tradition 
of a free press—a freedom that is 
guaranteed by our constitution, and 
is observed even under trying war 
conditions. Here they are always free 
to gather the news as best they can 
and write it and print it as they see 
fit. This has led to some abuse, but 
it has proved highly successful. To- 
day our American newspapers are 
our greatest assurance of the preser- 
vation of freedom—certainly within 
the United States. 


Unfortunately, some of our neigh- 
boring republics at various times 
have resorted to peace time censor- 
ship and to other less severe restric- 
tions on foreign correspondents. I 
do not want to find fault with their 
ways of doing things. That is their 
business. That is their right, and we 
have nothing to say about it. We 
must adjust ourselves to the prob- 
léms we encounter in the covering 
of news. But in an article of this 
kind it is only proper to point out 
the effect that such policies have on 
correspondents who are gathering 
the news of their communities for 
newspapers in the United States. 

The first reaction of the corre- 
spondent to censorship is that the 
regime imposing it has something: to 
hide, something that it cannot per- 
mit the world to know. He instinc- 
tively feels that it is afraid of the 
full truth. This is not always true, 
but it is the way he feels. Then the 
more restrictions you place on him 
the more he is going to dislike it. 
You are making more difficult a task 
that is never easy. The chances are 
that you are going to change a good 
friend into a severe critic. Instead 
of accepting you for what you are, he 
is forever looking for what he thinks 
you are trying to conceal. Instead 
of getting his news from you he is 
likely to go to your enemies. And 
let me say that once a correspondent 
gets what he thinks is the truth he 
will find ways of getting it to his 
newspaper. 

And then his editors in the United 


States will not look so sympatheti- - 


cally on the regime that is trying to 
impose its views of its affairs on 
them. They, too, are likely to become 
adversely critical. Imposing a censor- 
ship is the easiest and quickest way 
of losing your journalistic friends. It 
is the best way to get the wrong kind 
of news into the best newspapers in 
the United States. 


HAT can be done about this? I 

would suggest a policy of frank- 
ness in dealing with correspondents 
and newspapers. Don’t impose a cen- 
sorship to conceal the news; instead, 
call in the correspondent and tell 
him what a development is all about 
and tell him what he can print and 
what you think would be harmful. 
You will find that he will co-operate 
with you when you are frank, while 
he will deeply resent the fact if you 
do not trust him. And when he 
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makes a mistake, as even the ablest 
and the best-disposed will, inevitably, 
don’t try to kick him out of the coun- 
try in a flood of abuse, or to curtail 
his privileges; instead, ask him and 
his newspaper to correct it. They will 
gladly do so, and this will assure you 
of their friendship forever. 

I have dealt so far only with the 
news that is moving North on this 
hemisphere of ours rather than with 
the news that moves South. Here, 
however, the situation is not so diffi- 
cult. The newspapers of Central and 
South America do a much better job 
of printing our news than we do of 
printing theirs. There are many good 
reasons for this. 

First of all, we are one great coun- 
try, and all its major news is avail- 
able in New York and Washington. 
In fact, World War II has made New 
York the news capital of the world. 
All of this news can be covered by 
one or two correspondents and by 
one bureau. Then the Associated 
Press and the United Press serve 
newspapers throughout all the South- 
ern republics, and their news is avail- 
able at small cost to newspapers big 
and small. Many Southern American 
newspapers have competent corre- 
spondents working here. 

It is true that some newspapers in 
our sister republics have been print- 
ing the so-called news distributed 
free to them by the Transocean news 
service, which is one of the propa- 
ganda instruments of Dr. Goebbels’ 
Ministry of Propaganda in Berlin. 
The entrance of many of our sister 
republics into the war on Japan and 
the war on Germany and Italy has 
stopped much of this. Yet, even be- 
fore this, many of these newspapers 
preferred to shoulder the expense of 
gathering honest news to accepting 
propaganda-inspired news free. It is 
to the credit of the newspapers of 
South and Central America that they 
have more correspondents on the job 
in the United States today than ever 
before in the history of journalism 
in the Americas. 

The problem of the news coverage 
of the Americas will for some time 
remain one of our major problems, 
but it is one that can be solved. Now 
that we are intent on knowing our- 
selves better, we can overcome all 
obstacles. And an intelligent and 
sympathetic approach to the prob- 
lem is our best assurance of success. 
Above all we must be’ patient with 
each other. 

































The “Lily of the Mohawks,” Kateri Tekakwitha, 
whose cause for beatification is nearing completion 


Bacx in the year 1656 the Chris- 
tian world was slowly accustoming 
itself to a new Pope—Alexander VII. 
Corneille and Racine and Moliére 
and Calderon were writing the popu- 
lar entertainment of the day. Milton 
and Dryden were busy with politics, 
as well as poetry. Murillo and Velas- 
quez were painting numerous lovely 
ladies. The Commonwealth in Eng- 
land had given place to a protec- 


torate, under Oliver Cromwell, and 
the rumble of impending political 
change was already being felt in 
France, as well as in England. 
While all these things were going 
on, an unknown Indian woman gave 
birth to a daughter in the dark woods 


of northern New York State. She was 
an Algonquin from Canada, cap- 
tured but recently in a Mohawk raid 
on the Quebec village of Three 
Rivers. Rather unexpectedly, her 
Mohawk chief did not make her his 
slave but married her and brought 
her southward to his own village of 
Ossernenon. No doubt this captive 
girl was young and pretty, and skilled 


in domestic crafts as well. At any 
rate, the husband set her up as his 
wife and did not seem to mind that 
she had accepted the “Prayer” and 


‘had embraced Christianity under 


the influence of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in Canada. At the birth of 
his daughter he was quite happy, and 
when he presently became father to 
a boy, he was even better pleased. 
He gave a great feast at Ossernenon, 
where he was a chief. He loaded his 
wife with trinkets, Neighbors re- 
joiced with him, and life was good. 

For the next four years there was 
little to interrupt the usual routine 
at Ossernenon. Then, quite sud- 
denly, in the year 1660, something 
happened which meant suffering, 
death, disfigurement to all of the 400 
people who lived at Ossernenon. It 
meant that the dreaded smallpox had 
descended on the little community, 
wiping out every second person. 
Among the victims was the proud 
Mohawk chief, his Christian wife, 
their two small children. 

When the plague had run its 
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course, it was discovered that among 
the survivors was the little four-year. 
old girl, a frail creature who had 
managed to cheat death at the last 
moment. The dread disease had all 
but ruined her eyes, so that for the 
rest of her life she would find it hard 
to stand a bright light. Still she was 
alive, and was speedily adopted by 
an uncle and aunt who loved her 
and brought her up as their own. 
“Tekakwitha,” they called the little 
orphan, meaning “one who moves all 
things before her.” For the small girl, 
half-blinded by smallpox, had a 
peculiar way of stretching out her 
hands as she walked, and of some 
times using a stick to find her way 
around objects. 

At the age of eight, as was the In- 
dian custom, Tekakwitha became en- 
gaged to a boy her own age. The 
ceremony, with its singing, dancing, 
and invocation to the gods, meant 
little to the child, although she well 
knew that her foster-parents were 


pleased with their choice. Indian girls. 
were of use to families only because 


of their ability to work and to pro- 
vide sons-in-law to take care of the 
parents in their old age. Tekakwitha 
was a good and docile youngster, 
skilled in cooking, bead work, the 
dressing of skins. The fact that she 
had weak eyes, that she preferred to 
stay in the darkness of her uncle's 
cabin far away from the festivities 
of the village, had given her small 
hands an unusual amount of practice. 
Probably there was not another girl 
at Ossernenon who was as skilled in 
domestic crafts as she. 

But three years later Tekakwitha 
upset all the happy predictions made 
for her. At the age of eleven, the 


accepted marriage time for all Indian . 


girls, she suddenly refused to keep her 
engagement bond. She did not want 
to marry, she said. She wanted to re- 
main single. 

“Has the girl gone mad?” stormed 
Tekakwitha’s infuriated uncle. “Is 
this the way she repays us for seven 
years of hospitality?” 
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n Heaven 


By MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 


There was a cold gleam in his 
wife’s eyes as she reflected on the 
scandal about to be given the whole 
village. Every Indian girl married. It 
was the only natural and proper 
thing to do. That a chief's daughter 
should go so far as to desecrate the 
sacred custom... 

“Little fool!” she muttered. “She 
will pay well for this!” 

Tekakwitha had always liked soli- 
tude, although she was loving and 
eager to please her foster-parents. 
Now she still had her solitude, but 
without the previous affection from 
her family. Now her uncle and aunt 
taunted her with ingratitude, with 
threats of bodily harm, and saw to it 
that her labors in the house and in 
the field were doubled. Other girls of 
like age made spiteful remarks; chil- 
dren pelted her with stones; young 
men of the village made up a game 
of hide-and-seek with the young 
fugitive from matrimony. 

So life went on, as the eleven-year- 
old girl passed from childhood to 
adolescence. She knew she was the 
laughing-stock of the village, and 
only sometimes did a little happiness 
fill her heart when she crept close 
to the building where a small group 
of captured Christian Indians were 
holding a prayer service among them- 
selves. The Mohawks allowed these 
captives to continue the Christian 
customs which they had learned from 
the Jesuit missionaries in Canada. 
Often the child wished she knew 
more about the “Prayer.” What did 
the strange songs mean that the 
Prayer Indians chanted on certain 
days? What were the crosses, the pic- 
tures, the strings of beads they held 
in their hands? But she was too shy 
to ask questions. 

It was illness that finally brought 
Tekakwitha her chance to converse 
with the missionary. One day, while 
gathering berries in the woods, she 
had tripped and fallen over a hidden 
tree root, severely injuring her foot. 
For some days she was confined to her 
uncle’s cabin, and it was here that 


Above: Pupils of St. Fran- 

cis Xavier Mission school are direct de- 
scendants of the Mohawk tribe. A gradu- 
ating class pictured with Rev. Real 
Lalonde, S.J. pastor. Right: One of 
Canada’s famed pilgrimage spots—the 
tomb of Kateri Tekakwitha in Quebec 


Father James de Lamberville, the 
resident missionary, found her when 
he came to call on the chief. The 
latter was not at home at the time 
and nineteen-year-old Tekakwitha 
would have fled from the spot when 
she spied the missionary, except that 
she could not stand on her foot. 

The Jesuit was a man of wide ex- 
perience. He saw Tekakwitha was 
frightened, and with a gentleness and 
a courtesy that the girl had not 
known in a long time, he began to 
ask her questions. Gradually the 
young invalid responded. She gained 
courage and before long had asked 
the supremely important question: 
What is the Prayer? Father de Lam- 
berville answered this as well as he 
could, amazed at Tekakwitha’s intel- 
ligence and her ability to grasp the 
significance of sin, of grace, of Bap- 
tism. Certainly this shy, quiet girl 
was unlike any other Indian he had 
ever known. 

When the missionary inquired of 
his faithful group of Prayer Indians, 
(who numbered about eighty in the 
community,) what they thought of 
Tekakwitha, he was greatly im- 
pressed at their answers. Tekakwitha 
was a good girl, said the Prayer In- 
dians; she worked long and hard for 
her uncle and aunt; she never fre- 
quented the pagan revels of her 
people or indulged in the debauchery 
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attendant on the torture of captives; 
she had suffered for many years be- 
cause of her refusal to marry. Was she 
worthy of Baptism? Indeed she was. 

Tekakwitha had indeed asked to 
be admitted to the Prayer, and the 
missionary, after a little thought, 
agreed to baptize her. More than 
that. The long period of probation, 
which the too-general infidelity of 
the Indian race had made necessary, 
would be set aside. Not for Tekak- 
witha the two or three years of wait- 
ing for the saving waters. Instead, 
there would be but a few months. 
On Easter Sunday Tekakwitha would 
become a true child of God, with a 
new name. Catherine she would be 
called from now on, or Kateri, in her 
native tongue. 

And so it was done. But Father de 
Lamberville soon realized that Kateri 
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was to suffer intensely because of her 
new-found Faith. Now that she had 
become a Christian, the severity of 
her aunt and uncle increased. They 
were displeased that she had left the 
gods of her people. She was a bad, 
ungrateful girl and a disgrace to 
those who had befriended her. 

“Kateri,” said the missionary one 
day, “would you like to go away toa 
town where everyone is a Christian? 
Where no one will make fun of you 
because you love the true God?” 

Kateri’s dark eyes were bright. She 
knew her friend’ was referring to the 
Happy Hunting Ground in Canada, 
to which so many Christian Indians 
had gone during the past years. At 
the St. Francis Xavier mission, near 
Montreal, it was said, men and 
women lived happily together with- 
out war or persecution. 

“I should like to go,” she said 
simply. “Is it permitted?” 

The priest nodded. He would be 
sorry to lose this neophyte, but it 
was not fair to keep her where her 
health was being slowly ruined by 
the unjust treatment of her people. 
Thus, one bright autumn day in the 
year 1676, Kateri found herself say- 
ing farewell to the scenes of her girl- 

-hood. Three Christians had come 
down from Montreal and they would 
see that she escaped from her people 
and found refuge with other Chris- 
tians in Canada. Through the dark 
woods of the Iroquois country the 
four plunged, hiding from the scouts 
which Kateri’s infuriated uncle had 
sent after her. Across the silver sur- 
face of Lake Champlain glided the 
little canoe, past sites in Northern 
New York which are now vacation 
centers for thousands of Americans. 
The trip, by stream and_ portage, 
lasted seven days, and then finally 
the city of Montreal came into view. 
Kateri’s eyes shone with expectation 
as she clutched the letter of introduc- 
tion which Father de Lamberville 
had given her for the priest at the 
mission. In part it read: 

‘We are sending you a treasure 
which you will soon appreciate. 
Take good care of her.” 

Kateri thought the St. Francis 
Xavier Mission almost heaven. Here 
were hundreds of Indians of every 
tribe, of every age, united in the 
common bond of faith and with no 
wars or petty jealousies to disrupt 
their lives. Mass was offered every 
day; prayers were said at frequent 
intervals by everyone in the Mission; 


persecution was unknown. Rapidly 
the young stranger made friends with 
several pious women, and her joy 
knew no bounds when she was 
allowed to make her First Com- 
munion at Christmas time. She had 
only been a Christian for about eight 
months but the priests at the Mission 


set aside the rule that kept an Indian 


convert from receiving the Holy 
Eucharist for a year or more after 
Baptism. 

Each winter it was the custom for 
all able-bodied residents of the Mis- 
sion to go off on the hunt. Men and 
women alike spread out over the 
frozen St. Lawrence and ranged the 
silent woods in search of elk, beaver, 
bear, fox, otter, and seal. Kateri went 
along with the others but was un- 
happy at being away from Mass and 
the Sacraments. Frequently she ex- 
cused herself from her companions 
and slipped off into the snowy forest 
to pray. 


oo frail health was no deter- 
rent to the most extreme mor- 
tification, and people were soon 
aware of her uncommon sanctity. 
They strove to kneel near this young 
girl in the chapel, and when they 
heard that she had made a vow of 
chastity, a thing hitherto unknown 
among their people, their admiration 
increased. Other girls and women 
sought to follow in Kateri’s footsteps, 
and for a while there was even talk 
of Kateri and a few companions en- 
tering upon conventual life on 
Heron Island. Here, amid the rush- 
ing waters of the St. Lawrence, it 
would be possible to lead a more per- 
fect life of prayer and reparation. 
But the plan was eventually aban- 
doned and Kateri’s connection with 
the religious life confined to periodic 
visits to the nuns of the Hoétel-Dicu 
at Montreal. 

Kateri spent but four years in her 
Canadian Paradise, and passed away 
(presumably from tuberculosis) on 
April 17, 1680. Immediately everyone 
in the settlement felt that a saint had 
left them. The dead girl’s crucifix, 
mat, blanket, rosary, and other be- 
longings were regarded as relics. 
Scores of Indians came from other 
settlements to visit her grave. The 
French, priests and seculars, came 
also to her last resting place. The 
Governor of Canada claimed he had 
been cured of a throat ailment after 
praying to Kateri. The curé of the 
parish at Lachine, Pierre Remy, re- 
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covered from deafness and declared 
that there were no more invalids in 
his parish, since earth from Kateri’s 
grave, mingled with a little water, 
healed all diseases. A canon of the 
Cathedral church in Quebec, (the 
brother of Blessed Claude de la Co. 
lombiére, director of St. Margaret 
Mary Alacoque) , was cured of a slow 
fever. 

“Canada also has her Genevieve,” 
declared the Bishop of Quebec, who 
was most impressed by the story of 
Kateri’s holy life. 

The twenty-four-year-old Indian 
girl was buried at the St. Francis 
Xavier Mission. 

In the years following Kateri’s 
death, the Mission was moved to 
several different locations. At the 
present time it is located at Caugh. 
nawaga, Que., a short distance from 
Montreal, the spot finally chosen by 
the Jesuits in 1719. It is one of the 


_ famed pilgrimage spots in Canada, 


for the story of Kateri Tekakwitha, 
“The Lily of the Mohawks,” whose 
Cause for Beatification is almost 
nearing completion, has brought 
thousands of tourists across the 
border. 


It is a mistake to look for Kateri’s 
grave at Caughnawaga. Her bones, 
discolored with the passing of nearly 
three centuries, are kept in a glass. 
topped casket in the mission church. 
All about are relics of another day, 
when the New World was still new 
and France was undisputed owner 
of Canada. Here are priceless gifts 
that crossed the ocean from the court 
of King Louis XIV—a hand-carved 
altar, a silver monstrance, antique 
candlesticks, sanctuary lamp, cruci- 
fixes, paintings. Birds sing outside 
the historic gray stone church. A 
brisk breeze blows off the swiftly 
flowing St. Lawrence. 

Visible in the distance is Montreal, 
its population of one million people 
making it Canada’s largest city. A 
wartime atmosphere is _ prevalent 
here, the streets filled with youths in 
the uniform of the Royal Air Force, 
the Army, the Navy. But Caughna- 
waga still breathes the spirit of an- 
other day. Little Iroquois learn of 
God and His Commandments from 
gentle, black-robed nuns. They learn, 
too, of the girl who is making their 
little settlement famous—who came, 
long ago, to their Jesuit mission, and 
is the only Indian ever to have been 
declared Venerable by the Church. 
No wonder they are proud of her! 
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By KATHERINE BURTON 


Keep the Devil Away 


THE MONTH just past has come to be officially 
called Catholic Press Month. It is always a good idea 
to point a fact in this way, but of course the great fact 
that needs most to be stressed is that every month should 
be that. When we hear of a National Apple Week it 
doesn’t mean that we must eat apples all that week 
and then take to other food and forget apples for the 
other fifty-one weeks. And surely if an apple a day can 
keep the doctor away, then a Catholic book a month 
and a Catholic magazine and paper once a month or 
once a week can do the same by the devil. But not just 
during February, remember. The devil works well 
during all the other months too. There is no reason why 
Christians can’t do equally well—and a little better. If 
we could only put across Catholic books and periodicals 
so well that Catholics would be thoroughly imbued 
with their teaching, then surely the philosophy and 
truth in them would begin to spill over to the Protes- 
tants and pagans of our land as well. 


The Old Faith 


WALLACE DUELL, in his new book on Germany, 
pleads passionately for what he calls a new faith for 
our own country. He thinks we are close to it. “It will 
be a faith,” he writes, “in things that are not only 
worth fighting and dying for but also worth living for. 
It will be a very old faith, in a sense, because it will be 
a faith in the dignity and sanctity of the individual 
human being. It will also be a new faith because new 
means must be found to secure the dignity and sanctity 
of human beings to make men really free.” 

Now isn’t that stupid and silly and sad? Of course he 
is near that new faith he dimly feels is old; he can find 
iton almost any street where there is a Catholic church. 
Didn't he read during those years in Germany the 
Catholic bishops’ pastorals? Has he not read some of 
the Pope’s encyclicals? Why does he yearn for an old 
faith when there is the old faith? And what is there 
new about a faith that will make men truly free? Let 
him read a catechism or a page from Saint Thomas. 

He speaks too of the individual human being, when 
he means the spiritual part of man, Why is it that so 
many of these moderns shy like a skittish horse at the 
simple word “soul”? There is a body and soul clinic in 
New York City connected with an Episcopal church. 
Lately the name was changed to body and mind clinic, 
so sensitive are a lot of people to that word “soul.” 

Much better than Mr. Duell’s yearning hope that 
really gets nowhere at all because he does not have a 


foundation to build on, is this remark taken from a 
talk given in Philadelphia recently by Raoul Desvern- 
ine, a lawyer. After calling the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence almost a catechism of Catholic philosophy, 
he went on, “I see no escape from the present world 
tragedy regardless of the military outcome of the war, 
unless we restore the thinking and faith of men to the 
Christian doctrine of man and to our traditional con- 
cepts of law and order.” 

People like Mr. Duell are longing for something they 
have right by them, so close their hands could touch 
it. And they don’t see it. It is bewildering and sad. 


“All That Glitters’ 


ONE OF MY readers—a teaching religious—has sent 
me a most lurid sheet torn from a newspaper, and 
brought to her by one of her pupils, It isa page adver- 
tisement of the latest book by Frances Parkinson Keyes 
—All That Glitters—and she asks me if I think it should 
be added to the high-school library. 

One paragraph of the advertisement is headed “Her 
one mistake made a woman of her.” Then, in smaller 
letters, it continues, “Ronnie Alfieri, hot-headed debu- 
tante . .. made just one mistake in her cocksure, party- 
mad youth—but it made a woman of her. Why did she 
hurl a paper knife at her husband during their wed- 
ding night? What made her return to his side next day, 
though hopelessly crippled from a suicide attempt? 
Could it have been Dabney Turberville, hot-blooded 
manager of her Virginia estate?” 

There is lots more, but that rather gave me the idea 
—and I could see why the Sister who wrote to me was 
somewhat apprehensive of the book as filling high- 


_ school needs. I have not had time to read the six-hun- 
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dred-page book, but the reviews, as for instance the one 
in the January issue of Tue Sicn, make it clear that 
it is not a book for youthful readers. 

I think there are a lot of good books for high-school 
shelves, and I could make out a nice list myself if I 
were asked to. Mrs. Keyes has demonstrated that she 
can write excellent Catholic biographies, which cer- 
tainly ought to be on high-school shelves. All That 
Glitters would not be on the list, however, since the 
advertisement would seem to show it a book that depicts 
a life we would not want our girls to copy. As one of 
my readers from Wisconsin wrote, “I object to these 
books because I have a young daughter who is very 
fond of reading and while I do not wish to keep her 
away from books that teach her about life, I do wish to 
prevent her reading those which may tarnish her ideals 
of purity by making sin attractive.” 





THE PASSIONISTS 


W HEN the seething cauldron of 
the Pacific finally blew its top and 
spewed its pent-up savagery over the 
entire Orient, a question heard on all 
sides in Catholic circles was, “What 
about our missionaries in those coun- 
tries?” The very question showed that 
there is a healthy interest in the work 
of the American Catholic foreign 
missions. It proved that the Amer- 
ican Catholic is aware of the noble 
efforts of the Maryknollers in China, 
the Philippines, Hongkong, Japan, 
Korea, and Manchukuo; the Amer- 
ican Jesuits in Nanking, Shanghai, 


Shantung, and Manila; the American - 


Dominicans in Fukien; the American 


Vincentians in Kiangsi; the Amer- 
ican Franciscans in Wuchang and 
Shasi; the Columban Fathers in 
Hupeh, Kiangsi, Korea, and Burma 
and our own Passionists in Hunan, 
as well as other missionaries scattered 


throughout the length and breadth 
of the vast sphere of the Pacific. 





A big smile in a small shelter 





Missionaries And War 


By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


Since the Maryknoll Mission of 
Kweilin and the Passionist Mission 
of Yiianling remain the lone two 
American Catholic missions in Free 
China, it is obvious that in all other 
places either occupied or conquered 
by the Japanese the American mis- 
sionaries will be considered “enemy 
aliens.” And there can be no doubt 
but that the missionaries will suffer 
internment—or as the Japanese eu- 
phonically put it, “honorable con- 
finement.” 

It can be said in all truth, how- 
ever, that before the American army 
and navy forces gave proof to the 
world of the quality of American 
valor, our missionaries in their quiet, 
tenacious way were proving, without 
benefit of newspaper acclaim, that 
they were made of the same stuff. For 
while America is now fighting for 
principles the justice of which no one 
can deny, our missionaries had long 
been fighting for loftier principles, 
and were slowly but surely changing 
the face of a pagan world. Theirs is 
a Divine mission. With iron in their 
souls and Christian courage in their 
hearts, clothed in the helmet of sal- 
vation and the breastplate of justice, 
and with the two-edged sword of the 
Word of God mighty in their hands, 
they marched into the very camps of 
the enemy to conquer in the name of 
Christ. They brought a New Order 
of peace and charity to men of good 
will. 

These men of God came from a 
land where truth and liberty had 
made them free, and democracy had 
made them one. And with the in- 
dependence of free men they were 
bringing to those nations a greater 
truth and liberty, and the freedom of 
sons of God. They gave them the 
teaching of a greater democracy, that 
of kinship with all men and with 
Christ. They taught that love could 
overcome hate, and steadfastness dull 
the keen edge of aggression; that 
human rights were real, and that 
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their destruction cried to heaven for 
vengeance; that meekness was not 
cowardice, nor virtue the stamp of 
weakness. 

Natural pagan goodness they re 
cast in a Christian mold, and fear- 
lessly cast out the remnants as super- 
stition and idolatry. They suffered 
antagonism, opposition, scorn, ridi- 
cule, and contempt. They suffered 
hardships in silence, and violence 
patiently. Courageous to the point of 
rashness, they knew when the better 
part of valor was to flee or hide. 
When duty made it imperative, they 
faced death with the calmness of 
brave men. Into the wounds of a suf- 
fering people they poured oil and 
balm, and into their souls the good- 
ness of charity. Everywhere they 
spread the good odor of Christ. In- 
trepid soldiers of Christ, Catholic 
America has been proud of them. 

Nor has this Catholic Foreign Le- 
gion been composed exclusively of 
hard-riding, hard-hitting members of 
the Church’s frontiersmen. Beside 
them has marched an army of valiant 
women. Perhaps some day the saga 
of these noble foreign mission Sisters 
will be written. Possessing charm, 
talent, and culture which would have 
brought them to the top in any 
worldly career, they have purposely 
and joyfully chosen an adventurous 
life of exile. Far from home and 
friends they chose to spend their 
lives and their talents in caring for 
the homeless aged and the orphaned 
young. In squalor or disease, in flood 
or famine, in fire or catastrophe, in 
every hazard known to man, they 
have made themselves angels of 
mercy. Their heroism far transcends 
any page of Red Cross history; it sut- 
passes every epic of womanly courage. 
Much of it will never be known, for 
modesty ever seals the lips of these’ 
handmaids of the Lord. And they 


are the daughters and the sisters of 


Catholic Americans. 
Four and a half years ago war cameé 
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to China. It was a brutal thing, con- 
gived and executed in cold blood. 
Mercy and justice at least had a tem- 
ing influence in former wars. But 
here was ruthless barbarism on the 
march, strengthened with every dead- 
ly weapon of the modern age. A huge 
nation and a great people were at 
the mercy of the fierce aggressor. 
Blasted from their coastal homes by 
naval guns, their ancient cities at- 
tacked from the air and reduced to 
rubble, the peace and quiet of their 
countryside rent with the noise of 
roaring tanks and booming cannon, 
their beloved soil dyed deeply with 
the blood of their own children, the 
people of China fought back with in- 
domitable spirit and courage. 

A black, a very black page has been 
written in the history of mankind 
wherever in China the hordes of 
Nippon tramped. Human cruelty 
had reached its zenith. Forty mil- 
lions of Chinese, homeless and penni- 
less, bowed with sorrow and dazed 
from the scourge of war, an astound- 
ing multitude who had lived only 
for home and family, trudged a 
weary way to the western confines 
of their country. Yet this tremendous, 
yes, this stupendous migration showed 
the spirit of a people that would not 


‘die nor even live under the heel of 


the conqueror. And in far western 
China they have set up a new nation 
and a strong nation. 

What of the missionaries in all this 
barbaric fury? Like everything else in 


_ their lives, war had to be taken in its 


stride. They stood by their adopted 
people. They ran the same gauntlet 
of horror, they spanned the same 
gamut of fear and terror. They too 
cowered in shelter while their mis- 
sions were blasted from the earth 
and the result of their years of labor 
wiped out in clouds of dust. They 
built necessary but flimsy camps for 
the homeless andthe refugees. They 
dug in- toppling ruins to rescue 
the wounded and carried them on 
stretchers or on their own backs to 
temporary hospitals. They expended 
every ounce of energy to succor those 
unfortunates who, bewildered and 
bereaved, were trying to comprehend 
how men could be so cruel. 

Then when the invader laid the 
hand of rapine and lust upon the 
defenseless people it was the mis- 
tionaries who withstood him to his 
face to protest against the sickening 
orgies. In return the missionaries felt 


the blows of the mailed fist and some 
mingled their blood with that of 
their people whom they chose not to 
desert in the hour of wrath. They 
paid the penalty of being of foreign 
blood. Indignities were heaped on 
them, their work was spied on and 
hampered, their missionary activities 
looked upon with suspicion and 
made the excuse for imprisonment, 
brutalities, and expulsion. They 
didn’t quit, because missionaries 
never quit. The Church knows that 
Her missionaries will never let Her 
down. 

Out in Free China the missionaries 
still are found at their posts. The 
fury of the onslaught has never 
slackened for them. In Hunan, the 
Passionist Missionaries, the Sisters of 
Charity, and the Sisters of St. Joseph 
fight on against heavy odds with 
their numbers depleted by death and 
sickness. 

So there is the mission picture. In 
conquered lands the missionaries 
from America languish in intern- 
ment or in prison. In free lands they 
push on to greater glory in the cause 
of Christ. They need no tanks or 
guns or war planes. The Cross of 
Christ is their protection, the love of 
Christ their only weapon. They 
realize the worth of their Divine mis- 
sion and know that if God is with 
them none can prevail against them. 

And now, Catholic America, what 
do you think? Isn’t it strange that 
when staggering billions are appro- 
priated to equip, support, and trans- 
port our armed forces, we consider it 
a necessary outlay, and yet pass over 
the fact that our missionaries must 
still beg for pennies? The courageous 
and sound lives of American mission- 
aries have made a great name for 
America in other lands. They have 
helped spread the knowledge that 
America is a land where right and 
justice prevail and where every man 
can call his soul his own. They have 
helped to pave the way for a proper 
understanding among men of all 
nations. And yet they must still beg 
for pennies to carry on that noble 
work. 

America has become the arsenal of 
democracy. But Catholic America 
likewise is the arsenal of the greater 
democracy, the Kingdom of God on 
earth. To her missionaries has fallen 
the task of keeping the torch of mis- 
sion endeavor lighted. She supplies 
the missionaries for active service and 
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IN CHINA 


arms them with the strength of her 
prayers and supplications. Can she 
now fail to support their valorous 
efforts? 

There is a great day coming. Wars 
are always evil but God likewise has 
ever a way of bringing good out of 
evil. There will be a New Order in 
East Asia. And it will be built on the 
blood and toil of missionaries. Men 
there are seeking peace and justice 
too. China purged in sorrow is find- 
ing it in the example of men and 
women whose lives are vibrant with 
the peace and justice of Christ. Her 
ancient spiritual background, stripped 
of the deadening growths of pagan- 
ism, can be the solid foundation on 
which to rear a mighty edifice of 
Catholicism. 

Perhaps the last great stronghold 
of militant unchristian barbarism, 
the Japanese Empire, will yet be 
flooded with the full light of Chris- 
tianity. God can and may be using 
the armed forces of America to smash 
the forces of hate and aggression. But 
He needs His missionaries to estab- 
lish His own house on the ruins of 
the past. And His missionaries do 
not need tanks or war planes. What 
they need is the wholehearted sup- 
port and generous assistance of the 
great American Catholic body. That 
will be the Catholic mission of the 
future. She must continue to be the 
arsenal of the democracy of Christ. 


Removing patients in an air raid alarm 





War is forgotten for a while 


L WILL probably be well after 
Christmas when and if you receive 
these disjointed notes from Yung- 
shun. I am reminded of a year ago 
when a package came for me. The 
talcum powder, snuff, and tooth 
powder cans had all come apart in 
their long journey to the Orient. I 
gathered up the dust of all three, 
and with the combination I brighten 
my molars. I hardly know whether I 
am washing my teeth, sweetening my 
breath, or chewing tobacco! Even 
such a hash is welcome in these war 
days 

Last year a country school principal 
—not yet a Catholic, though flitting 
about the church door—spoke to me. 
“Yes, Father, I used to go to the 
Protestant Mission. They have trees 
and they sing songs. No ceremony 
like the Mass. And, you know, they 
couldn't tell me the meaning of that 
Christmas tree! 

“They didn’t know that Adam and 
Eve ate from a glittering apple tree, 
thus committing the sin of sins that 
ultimately brought the Son of God 
down to save the world. They knew 
about the Manger, but they didn’t 
understand about the tree.” 

Well, it was a new turn to an old 
story for me too. The forbidden fruit 
on a tree—and then the Manger! To 
think that I, a missionary, should 
have the connection pointed out to 


Man to Man 


By FRANCIS FLAHERTY, C.P. 


me by a pagan! We never cease to 
wonder. 

Last Christmas Eve Mr. Liu, a 
perturbed groom-to-be, expressed his 
anxiety. “Father, I had intended to 
be married in the mission station of 
our home town but all the Christians 
who attend the central mission insist 
that I be married here, the day after 
the feast. What shall I do?” 

“Suit yourself, Johnny. Judith is 
here and you are here. Both of you 
are willing. That is all I have to 
consider. I am your servant as to the 
other arrangements. If you insist on 
the country station, to the country 
we shall go.” 

“Yes, but the catechists and the 
Christians can’t go to the country; 
it’s fifteen miles from here.” 

“You said it, Johnny. Personally, I 
should like to have our newly bap- 
tized Christians witness a Catholic 
wedding at Mass. The ceremony is 
most impressive and it gives point to 
the words of the catechism which 
they have just finished studying, that 
Our Lord raised marriage to the 
dignity of a Sacrament.” 

“Yes,.Father. For fifteen years there 
had been but one solemn wedding 
in the Yungshun church. By a special 
Providence the last four big feasts 
of the Church have all been followed 
by a Catholic wedding with a Mass, 
witnessed by all the congregation. It 
has become a custom. Perhaps I had 
better keep it up by getting married 
here.” 

“Fine! Now run over to the 
sacristan’s house and leave word 
about decorating the sanctuary. We'll 
practice ceremonies this evening. The 
Mass will be at seven-thirty.” 

And so they were married. After 
the wedding breakfast all the Chris- 
tians from nearby were on hand to 
see the new Mrs. Liu enter her sedan 
chair for the trip to her future home. 
Fond farewells! Everybody’s eyes were 
on the bride, while the groom was 
prosaically paying the bills. These 
two young people have really been 
living happily ever since. 

Another Christmas memory of a 
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year ago—a young soldier. “Father, ] 
could not get leave from the colonel 
to come to Mass for the feast. It js 
very difficult in the army at times, 
Pagan officers naturally cannot up 
derstand that a man wants to worship 
his God in a special way on the day 
He became man. Please take this 
part of my salary and offer some 
Masses for me. I should like to go 
to Confession and receive Holy Com. 
munion. Tomorrow I must return to 
my company.” 

All this from Peter Lai, a twenty. 
five-year-old native of Fukien Prov- 
ince. By the fortunes of war he finds 
himself here in Hunan—far from the 
sea, though he belongs to a naval 
division of China’s fighting forces, 
His family has been Christian for six 
generations. 

His mother and father are still 
back in their ancestral home. When 
his contingent stays long enough in 
one place, he hears from his folks. 
Two younger brothers have died 
since he joined the Chinese marines 
and left home. 

His major places great trust in 
him, leaving the office in his care in 
preference to anyone else. Peter gives | 
to the poor whatever he can save 
from his salary, sends a little home 
and offers a part of the rest for Mass 
intentions. 

In time of danger he constantly 
calls upon God Whom, he firmly be 
lieves,‘has protected him on many 
dangerous occasions. To attend Mass 
during the Christmas season he had 
walked fifty miles!) The grace and 
peace of Our Lord seemed to shine 
from the lad’s countenance. I sat and 
chatted with him for a long time, 
knowing that it was the last oppor 
tunity he would have to speak with 
“one of his own” for many a month 

There are no other Catholics m 
his contingent, and not a single soul 
of our faith in the whole count 
where he is stationed. He is not w 
educated, but he has that characte 
and spirit about him which 
amount of book learning could in it 
self give-him. He humbly remarked 
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that his pagan companions would 
help him with those words in the 
prayer book which he could not un- 
derstand. 

Iam long since over any emotional 
stage in my missionary appraisals. 
The unexpected, the disappointing, 
the sudden strange twists of life’s 
pattern have taken their toll of my 
softer side. But this young Catholic 
soldier, from a distant coastal prov- 
ince, made an impression on me that 
is as vivid and reassuring as it was 
almost a year ago. 

We thank God when we see such 
visible results of His grace. Not only 
had this lad kept himself untarnished 
from this world. He had been set 
down, most providentially it seemed, 
ina group that was entirely pagan. 
His courage, simplicity, and goodness 
were making a deep impression on 
his fellow soldiers and his officers 
who had come to admire him greatly. 
And those Chinese will not be too 


_ long in investigating the source of 


that young man’s firfe qualities. 

Speaking of officers, only last night 
Ispent a couple of hours explaining 
Catholicism to a major who is sta- 
tioned in this town. He had wit- 
nessed Benediction. That was the 
starting point of his inquiry. 

So the work, all things considered, 
goes on splendidly. Interest in the 
Catholic Church increases. The war 
has purged away some of the dross. 
The Chinese are determined to see 
their country through to victory. But 
many of them are also asking ques- 
tions about their own personal 


destiny. They are keen enough to 


Our Missionaries 


Our missionaries continue 
at their posts in China, labor- 
ing for the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of the people. 

They now need your help 
more than ever. All offerings, 
even the smallest, sent to 
THE SIGN for them will 
reach them in spite of the 
conditions created by the war. 


realize that even the coming of peace 
will not insure them against eventual 
death. And they are practical enough, 
once they are convinced there is a 
divinely planned “way,” to wish to 
walk it to eternal life. 

From the other missionaries you 
will learn something of the war it- 
self. They and our missions have 
suffered heavily. Here we have been 
most fortunate. I hope you won't 
think me selfish when I tell you that 
we pray with great sincerity “Bomb- 
ers, keep away from our door!” 

Perhaps I am asking a great deal 
in such a prayer. There is nothing 
in this secluded valley to invite the 
particular attention of the invader. 
But then their air attacks have cre- 
ated havoc in other Hunan cities 
where the civilian population suf- 
fered the most. Loss of life, ruined 
property, and destruction of supplies: 
these are the unflattering memorials 
the Japanese have left in our prov- 
ince. 

If one has unlimited financial re- 


serves and facilities for buying, loss 
of material goods is not so keenly 
felt. Of course we have neither. 
Prices continue to soar beyond our 
reach in many lines. As readers of 
Tue Sicn doubtless know by now, 
our catechumenates were closed be- 
cause we could not continue to 
finance these doctrine schools. 

Yet even an abundance of money 
would not make it possible for us 
to get many things, such as medicine, 
for which there is an urgent need. 
We have been practically cut off 
from the outside world for several 
years. Only a small dribble of sup- 
plies comes through—and these at 
very rare intervals. Added to their 
cost are the expenses of a priest who 
must go down to the coast to super- 
vise transportation. So all of us, even 
if spared actual bombings, are di- 
rectly affected by this drawn-out war. 

All of you can help us by prayer, 
and some of you in a financial way. 
Not only our large current needs, 
but the essential programs of re- 
building and expansion after the 
war, give us much concern. God will 
provide. You can be His instruments. 

It is the knowledge that their char- 
ity really does make them sharers in 
a missionary’s reward that encourages 
many Catholics to generosity and sac- 
rifice. For it is not selfishness, but 
heavenly prudence, to provide for 
the supernatural returns of eternity 
which follow, as Christ has promised 
us so clearly, the good deeds done in 
His name upon this earth. Our need, 
therefore, is your opportunity. Please 
do not fail us. 








Presentation of memorial by Chinese soldiers to Catholic Mission Hospital staff at. Yiianling, Hunan 
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Ey EN at this late hour, many of the individuals and 
groups working on the problem of hemisphere solidar- 
ity and amity continue to overlook, either deliberately 
or through ignorance, the fundamentals of the ques- 
tion. They do not seem to realize that we must have 
an intelligently planned blueprint of action, based on 
a sincere desire to help our neighbors to the south 
plus a common-sense realization of the spiritual and 
cultural background of the Pan-American republics. 

Che entertainment industry—radio, stage, and screen 
—can make contributions of inestimable value to the 
Good Neighbor policy and to all concerned if its mem- 
bers will but follow the trail recently blazed by the 
cartoon genius, Walt Disney. After deciding to produce 
a series of twelve cartoons with a South American motif, 
Disney began what was definitely a revolutionary pro- 
for Hollywood. He assembled a staff of writers 
and idea men and took them on an extended tour of 
the Southern Hemisphere to see, to learn, and to por- 
tray accurately the habits, dress, and entertainment 
preferences of the people of Brazil, Argentina, Peru, 
and Chile. 

\s a result, we can be reasonably sure that the Disney 
cartoons will not feature Argentinian gauchos wearing 
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Screen 


By JERRY COTTER 


Chilian sombreros; or samba-dancing figures monop- 
olizing the screen. In the series, the papagaio, the green 
parrot so popular with Brazilians, has been drafted to 
show Donald Duck the sights in his continental tour, 
still another gesture which proves that Disney is willing 
and anxious to give the South Americans the sort of 
entertainment they understand and enjoy. 

No one will be naive enough to believe that a series 
of cartoons, no matter how cleverly executed or sym- 
pathetically designed, will solve the knotty problem of 
inter-American collaboration. But the series will un 
doubtedly do much to eradicate from the minds of 
South Americans some of the inexcusable mistakes we 
have made in the past. Disney characters, happily, have 
the ability to make the whole world kin. 

What remains is for the other screen producers, the 
radio directors, and the members of the Rockefeller 
Committee responsible for sending down theatrical, 
ballet, and concert companies, to approach South 
American entertainment problems in the same manner 
as the astute creator of Mickey Mouse and Donald 
Duck. We must never forget that we are not dealing 
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with inferior or uncivilized inhabitants of a semi-jungle 
land, but with intelligent people who have a centuries- 
old culture based on the highest religious ideals and 
bolstered by a deep appreciation of the finest in music 
and the arts. If we keep that in mind when turning 
gut entertainment or propaganda for their consump- 
tion, the day will not be far distant when our dream 
of a compact Western Hemisphere solidarity will be 
an actual fact. 


In our own theater this season, revivals have been 
occupying the center of the stage in what is otherwise 
arather barren and unsuccessful session of playgoing. 
A varied trio of revivals bowed in during the past few 
weeks: Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, the Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan comedy of manners, The Rivals, and the 
Gershwin opera, Porgy and Bess. The latter was first 
presented in 1935, the Ibsen drama in 1891, and Sheri- 
dan’s satire over 167 years ago, so they provide an in- 
teresting contrast for students of the theater, though 
each represents a different form of dramatic endeavor. 


THE RIVALS is a laugh-laden farce possessing con- 
siderable appeal for the general run of audiences. The 
witty Irish politician was also a master dramatist and 
despite the passing of more than a century and the 
natural change in style, pace, and humor, his work 
remains outstanding. In this version, the quips from his 
quill have been given added zest and brilliance by a 
tasteful Theatre Guild production, the understanding 
direction of Eva Le Gallienne, and above all, the efforts 
of the star-studded cast. Mary Boland is Mrs. Malaprop, 
the lady with vocabulary trouble, the Gracie Allen of 
her day, and in her capable hands and twisted tongue 
the character is doubly amusing. The vaudeville and 
musical comedy buffoon, Bobby Clark, is perhaps the 
most startling, and most successful feature of the per- 
formance. As Bob Acres, country bumpkin extraordi- 
nary, he must be seen to be appreciated and enjoyed. 
Walter Hampden makes valiant, but futile, attempts 
toshine in a role unworthy of his talents, that of Sir 
Anthony Absolute, the only casting error in an excep- 
tional group portrayal with Helen Ford, Philip Bournef, 
and Haila Stoddard fitting in admirably in smaller 
toles. The Rivals is recommended for the young theater- 
goers as well as adults. 


The impressive, melodious score by George Gershwin 
isthe highlight of the spectacular and moving produc- 
tion of DuBose Heyward’s Negro opera, PORGY AND 
BESS. The Gershwin numbers have become concert 
favorites in the increasingly important album of Amer- 
ian music since this vivid, turbulent folk opera was 
first presented. Included in the group are “I Got Plenty 
of Nuttin,” “Summertime,” and “It Ain’t Necessarily 
8,” which are among the finest compositions of the 
talented musician. 

The libretto of Heywood’s opera relates the story of 
tippled Porgy and his love for the flighty Bess. It de- 
velops, with suspense and sure-fire dramatic effect, amid 
the emotional upheaval and occasional sordid episodes 
of Catfish Row, in the colored section of Charleston. 
Not a pleasant narrative, it cannot be considered satis- 
factory for all audiences, but those adults capable of 
Wdicious separation of values will be able to extract 





Clark and Walter Seka, Mrs, Malaprop, 
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much from the brilliant choral work, the excellence of 
the staging, and the splendid singing and dramatic 
work of Todd Duncan, Anne Brown, Ruby Elzy, and 
Avon Long in the principal roles. There are one or 
two objectionable scenes in the kaleidoscoping turbu- 
lence of the action, but on the whole, the revival is 
definitely worthwhile adult material. 


The American debut of the celebrated Greek actress, 
Mme. Katina Paxinou, struck a snag in the neuropathic 
brambles of one of the drama’s most tiresome, irritating 
characters, Henrik Ibsen’s HEDDA GABLER. The 
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Paxinou interpretation varies from those of Nazimova 
and Judith Anderson in that she portrays the neurotic 
individualist in a fiercely intense vein throughout the 
production. There are no shadings in the performance, 
none of the subtle variations which, while preserving 
the intended unscrupulous qualities of the character, 
would tend to make it more human and understand- 
able. Withal, however, the Paxinou performance, de- 
spite an apparent difficulty with English and a tendency 
to Continental over-emphasis on arm-flinging and an 
occasional tugging at hair-roots, is an interesting piece 
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work. Karen Morley and Margaret Wycherly are 
operly subdued and normal, and Ralph Forbes and 
Henry Daniell are adequately milksoppish as the folk 
ho fall under the morbid Gabler influence. This fails 
impress favorably. 


\n unusual experiment in theatrical presentation is 
racting considerable attention as the probable fore- 
inner of a new style in entertainment. The Boston 
Comic Opera Company and the Jooss Ballet have joined 
rees to provide a popular-priced repertory of Gilbert 
ind Sullivan revivals and the modern dance. 

Che opera troupe offering Pinafore and The Mikado 
pleasant, talented group whose vocal efforts are 
laudable enough, but whose mimicry, so necessary for 
Savoyards, suffers from the inevitable comparison with 
England’s D'Oyly Carte Company. Florenz Ames, Mor- 

m Bowe, Mary and Kathleen Roche, and Bertram 
Peacock acquit themselves with minor distinction in 


cast. 


[he interpretive dance numbers arranged by the 
Kurt Jooss group include a clever, satiric pantomime 
of diplomatic deception in The Green Table; an am- 
bitious, but less effective, number called The Big City, 
ind a piece from the archives, ruffles, waltzes, et al., 
| Ball in Old Vienna. Each of the dances have been 
given careful, expert attention in the form of lighting, 
costuming, and performer effort. 

it will be interesting to note the progress of this 
adaptation of the movie double-feature formula as ap- 
plied to the theater. 


SOLITAIRE is distinguished principally because of 
the prodigious Miss Patricia Hitchcock, who at the age 
of nine flashes across the theatrical horizon with all the 
brilliance of a comet. The daughter of the motion pic- 
ture director, Alfred Hitchcock (director of Suspicion, 
Rebecca, and The Lady Vanishes), it is not difficult 
to understand how she has managed to become an ac- 
complished play actor in such a short period. 

john Van Druten has given her a story of a strangely 
precocious young girl whose beautiful California home 
loses its appeal for her when compared to the dirty 
hut of a philosophical tramp in a nearby arroyo. In 
her imaginings, the hobo becomes her knight in armor 
and he, affected by her tenderness and sincerity, ex- 
pounds at length on the “inner self” in an attempt to 
satisfy the child’s quest for wisdom. It is, however, only 
an attempt on his part, for the author of the play 
flounders in a bewildering, Saroyanesque mist, unable 

penetrate it with enough lucid exposition to convince 
his audience that his philosophy is either sufficiently 

mportant or dramatically effective to serve as the basis 
for a complete play. 

Production efforts of Dudley Digges and the individ- 

characterizations, especially that of Victor Kilian 

as the tramp, are convincing enough, but it is young 

Miss Hitchcock who rides to fame in solitary splendor 
this rather pallid, adult drama. 


\ regional comedy built around the Mennonites of 
Pennsylvania is contributing many clean, hearty laughs 
to the current theatrical season. Patterson Greene’s 
PAPA IS ALL capitalizes on the quaint linguistic 
twists of the Pennsylvania Dutch, depending more on 
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dialogue and characterization than on plot for jg 
success. 

The Papa in question is a bearded, bellicose paren 
who makes life mighty miserable for the family untij 
Junior takes things in hand and disposes of him in quite 
unconventional manner. The others believe that he js 
dead and outwardly strive to assume the correct attitude 
of respectful sorrow, but before long they blossom oi 
as the possessors of such forbidden fruit as a telephone, 
electric light, gay curtains and dresses, and a doorbell, 
Their happiness is short-lived, for the head of the fam. 
ily makes a stomping, roaring return, breathing dire 
threats for the future. However, the ingenuity of a play. 
wright can overcome almost any situation, and the 
horizon is rosy again when the curtain finally falls, 

Laugh-studded from start to finish, the unusual Dutch 
dialect adds immeasurably to the fun. Jessie Royce Lan- 
dis, Emmett Rogers, and Celeste Holm are alternately 
cowering and rebellious as the members of the long-suf- 
fering family. Carl Benton Reid, who scored in both the 
stage and screen versions of The Little Foxes inspires 
enough audience hatred to be credited with a first-rate 
performance as the whip-snapping martinet. 

It adds up to an evening of hilarious burlesque de 
vised for adult risibilities. Recommended lightweight 
playmaking with the accent on dialogue and character: 
zation rather than plot. 


A scene from the screen adaptation of Kipling’s “Jungle 
Book,” in which the young Indian, Sabu, is starred 


All concerned deserve paeans of praise for their ut 
forgettable contributions to the general excellence of 
WOMAN OF THE YEAR, a superb farce combining 
many moments of brittle gaiety with properly propor 
tioned doses of sensitivity and understanding. ; 

Katharine Hepburn and Spencer Tracy are the nomt 
nal stars of the film, and they both offer brilliant 
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yayals, but they must necessarily share honors with 
Director George Stevens and authors Ring Lardner, Jr., 
and Michael Kanin. The theme is not very original, 
put the sparkling dialogue and forceful direction com- 
nsate for the lack of any startling plot twists. 

Two newspaper columnists carry on an inter-col- 
ymnar feud; he is a sports reporter, she a distinguished 
and popular political commentator. They finally meet 
and marry but continue to clash until their marriage 
js seriously endangered by conflicting careers and ideas. 

The manner of telling, the masterful touches of 
satire, the gay comedy interludes, and the compassion 





omedy-drama 
$ Of Tripoli” 


diseveral sequences are expertly blended and developed 
(6 provide a provocative and entertaining adult session. 
‘Tracy is adroitly gay and humorous as a hard-boiled 
sports writer, giving a performance more than suffi- 
dently deft to compensate for his unfortunate lapse in 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Miss Hepburn, as an attrac 
tive version of Dorothy Thompson, acquits herself with 
honors, and Fay Bainter, Dan Tobin, and William 
Bendix rate mention. The venerable career vs. marriage 
plot made into a pungent and hit comedy for adults. 


BAHAMA PASSAGE is colorless and dull, despite its 
Technicolor photography and the creditable acting o! 
Madeleine Carroll, Sterling Hayden, and Flora Robson. 
Atalkie adaptation of the novel Dildo Cay, it is objec- 
tionable, first for the moral laxity of its plot solution, 
and second because it has been directed and adapted 
in'an obviously slipshod manner. We continue to won- 
der if Hollywood will ever, voluntarily, come to the 
tealization that marital vows are not merely stage props, 
or devices to be used or tossed aside as the contingencies 
of a plot dictate. The screen continues to alienate mil 
lions of its patrons by such deliberate disregard for 
moral values. 


If the producers of SONG OF THE ISLANDS neg 
lected to include any of the standard ingredients for 
musicals in this Hawaiian tidbit, it must have been 
because of time limitations. Paced at a speedy gait with 
a plentiful mixture of broad comedy, songs, dances, 
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and eye-filling Technicolor photography, it manages 
to be consistently amusing and entertaining in the 
featherweight manner. Betty Grable, Jack Oakie, Victor 
Mature, and Thomas Mitchell as an Irish beachcomber 
in the pre-Pearl Harbor Hawaii, carry the fragile story 
over the wildest of the waves. The youngsters will enjoy 
this one. 


The Noel Coward playlets which were shown a few 
seasons back under the title, Tonight at 8:30, have been 
whipped into a semblance of scenario form to provide 
Norma Shearer and Melvyn Douglas with a vehicle 
to display their abilities. WE WERE DANCING is 
the new title, but unlike the rose, the result is hardly 
fragrant or even aromatically appetizing. Miss Shearer 
and Douglas are not among the most appealing of the 
screen’s players, and even their fondest admirers can- 
not claim for them any pre-eminence in the field of 
thespian endeavor. But in all fairness it may be stated 
that even a Spencer Tracy or a Hepburn would have 
had difficulties with this. Again the question of mar- 
riage is treated with ill-becoming lightness and dis- 
respect. On this score alone, the film can be objected 
to by practically all movie-goers. 


A conventional salvo in the direction of one branch 
of the armed forces is made in the thoroughly entertain- 
ing comedy-drama, TO THE SHORES OF TRIPOLI. 
The Marine Corps training program is revealed in com- 
plete and absorbing detail as part of the important 
background of the familiar plot angle of the brash 
young upstart who eventually becomes a first-rate fight- 
ing man. Timely and interesting, with considerable 
appeal for the youngsters, the presence in the cast of 
such sterling players as John Payne, Maureen O'Hara, 
and Randolph Scott is a guarantee of superior acting. 
A minor mystery is the relegation of Nancy Kelly to a 
comparatively unimportant role. Miss Kelly's past per- 
formances would seem to insure against such careless 
casting methods. 


Among the other recent Hollywood offerings which 
will shortly be presented on the nation’s screens are: 


‘THE BUGLE SOUNDS... . Wallace Beery and Mar- 
jorie Main in a drama of the transformation of a 
cavalry unit into a fast-moving, modern tank corps. 
Abounding in cinematic clichés, it nevertheless manages 
to be an engrossing fictionized document of the build- 
ing of a powerful mechanized division and the crushing 
of a ring of saboteurs. The children will find it par- 
ticularly enjoyable. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK .. . Rudyard Kipling’s tale 
of the Indian jungles is an exciting adventure and a 
visual treat for young and old alike. Sabu, the Indian 
lad who has appeared previously in Elephant Boy and 
The Thief of Bagdad, is the boy who is reared in the 
jungle by animals. Returning to the village of the tribe 
to which his parents belonged, he is instrumental in 
saving it from the onslaught of the most feared of the 
Indian jungle beasts, the tiger. The pattern is for the 
youngsters, but there are many spectacular, Technicolor 
shots of jungle life and thrilling action sequences to 
sate the adult appetite for adventure as well. 
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S Now FLAKES were lacing the 
darkness like long white streamers, 
tossing and swirling in the strong 
breeze and weaving whimsical pat- 
terns against the dismal background. 

Such a night for a story to break, 
| grumbled, annoyed at having been 
landed in this back o’ beyond where 
any landmarks which might have 
guided me were blotted out in the 
great white covering. And over and 
about, giant trees were hovering like 
ghostly specters, rustling their 
mantles as if mocking my unhappy 
plight. But it was idle to sit there 
bemoaning the fate which had made 
a wretched journalist of me, so I 
clambered out of the car, set my head 
into the storm, and clumped down 
the road searching for a refuge. I 
trudged on and on until I saw a 
light shining through the blinding 
snowflakes. I was exhausted when I 
reached the house, and could hardly 
speak to the old man who answered 
my ring on the doorbell. 

“I've—I've lost my way,” I jerked 
out. “My car is—” 

His kindly smile warmed me as he 
led me into a cozy room. 

“You are welcome. If you will take 
off that wet coat and change into 
these slippers, I will be getting some- 
thing hot for you to drink.” 

He hurried away, but he was back 
in a minute with a steaming cup, and 
I smacked my lips with a relish as 
the warmth coursed through my 
body again. I tried to thank him, but 
he cut me short with a smile. 

He was a grand old chap, and in 


the Avonbray 
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a few minutes we were chatting like 
friends of years, so interested was he 
in the adventure which had brought 
about our meeting. 

“It’s just the penalty of being a 
journalist,” I laughed when I told 
him how I was sitting comfortably 
in the Reporters’ Room of the Daily 
Journal in Dublin when the hated 
telephone rang with the news of the 
shipwreck at Castlecarrig. I told 
him about the scramble to get the 
message down on paper and, half 
way through, the line breaking and 
the orders of MacBrien, the Chief: 
“It’s the snow, and the chances are 
a hundred to one that the line won't 
be repaired in time to give us the 
story when we go to press. It may be 
a big story, too. Lives may be lost, or 
saved. I’m sorry about it, Dal- 
laghan.” And now here I was, 
marooned and, as my good host told 
me, still miles from my destination. 

The face opposite had gone serious 
when I finished my story. 

“You are lucky, indeed, that you 
did not go on tonight,” he said, “be- 
cause most certainly the Avonbray 
will be in flood. It always is when 
there’s a heavy snow.” 

I said that I remembered some- 
thing about a tragedy on the Avon- 
bray ten or fifteen years before—that 
I had been sent down at the time to 
write up the story at first hand. 

“I’m sure you did not get all the 
story,” he smiled back after a short 
pause. 

We got out our pipes then and, 
pulling in closer to the fire, gazed at 


The storm prevented the reporter from getting 


the story—but provided him with a 


touching tale of love and devotion to duty 
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the pictures in the flames, while the 
old man told his story. 


Peter O’Farrell had come down to 
Dunbrack to act as substitute for 
Doctor Donnellan who had been 
taken ill suddenly, and he was glad 
that this appointment—his _ first- 
would afford him practical experi- 
ence while allowing him leisure to 
progress in his studies. But if he had 
entertained any illusions about lan¢- 
ing a sinecure, they were dispelled 
shortly after he had taken over. 

One night a heavy snowstorm, 
blowing down from the mountain 
through the valley, made his study, 
with the big logs burning in the 
grate, a cozy place for a quiet nap. 
But he was rudely shaken out of his 
doze by a loud knocking outside. A 
shivering blast searched the house 
when the maid opened the door for 
the caller. It was Nurse Blaney, 
breathless from her hard run through 
the storm. And how pretty she was, 
Peter noticed, particularly tonight 
with the color in her cheeks glisten- 
ing against the snow which flecked 
her bonnet. 

“It’s Mrs. Caffrey, Doctor O’Far- 
rell. Over beyond Drumslough. Big 
John—that’s her husband—came for 
me and I sent him back to get the 
house ready while I called you.” 

Peter was into a heavy coat im 
mediately. 

“I'll have the trap out in a min- 
ute,” he told the nurse. 

“It wouldn’t be any use, Doctor,” 
she restrained him. “The Avonbray 
is in flood and the pony couldn’t get 
through it.” 

“But how can we?” hesitated Peter. 

“We must get through, Doctor,” 
she returned, and the strong light in 
her eyes determined him. Mutely he 
followed her out into the storm. 

Together they battled against the 
wind, holding tightly arm-in-arm, 
shouting to urge themselves against 
the gale. And over the screech of the 
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wind came the crash of 
rushing water, increas- 
ing as they neared it to 
a wild tumult. 

Avonbray, the tiny 
seam which Peter had 
gen the wintry sun 
kissing on its lazy roll 
to the sea a day or two 
before, was now a 
howling torrent, lash- 
ing itself into a frenzy. 

“It would be mad- 
ness to try and cross, 
Kitty,’”’ he shouted 
above the storm. 

Her answer 
back quickly, “I’ve 
done it before. We 
must, Peter. Two lives 
are depending on us.” 

So real was the dan- 
ger that they did not 
realize they were call- 
ing each other—for the 
first time—by their 
Christian names. 

Peter filled his pock- 
ets with the  instru- 
ments and threw down 
his bag. 

Then they were into 
the mad flow, strug- 
gling against the on- 
slaught, holding on 
grimly, struggling 
again, stumbling—and 
they were through. 

Kitty was clinging to 
him, exhaustedly. 

“Thank you, Peter. 
You were fine.” 

And because he could 
not voice his admira- 
tion for her, Peter tightened his arm 
and let his head rest against her face. 

Up the hill they climbed to Caf- 
frey’s cottage. Big John met them on 
the way, carrying a hurricane lamp 
to guide them through the storm. 

And when the night’s work was 
done and Nurse Blaney placed his 
first-born proudly in his strong arms, 
Big John breathed a prayer out of 
his soul: “I'll pray for you this night. 
God bless you both.” 


came 


Doctor O’Farrell and Nurse Blaney 
were beloved by the people of Dun- 
brack for their cheery kindness and 
fidelity to their duties under all dif- 
ficulties and conditions of weather, 
and the whole countryside was 
eagerly awaiting the crowning of the 
happy partnership. 
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But in spite of all that was as- 
sumed, no word of love passed be- 
tween Kitty and Peter until a day in 
summer when they met at the Avon- 
bray. 

Peter alighted from his trap as he 
called out a hearty greeting to her. 

“I’ve been over to see old Mrs. 
Morrane, and that broken leg is 
mending splendidly. You did a good 
job there, Kitty.” 

“I was thinking of calling in to see 
her on my way back from Fanna- 
gan’s,” said Kitty. “Mark is bad 
again. I suppose it’s the old trouble 
with his chest.” 

And then they looked together at 
the stream which was running by, 
giving back the sunlight in a hun- 
dred gleams while it splashed gaily 
on its rocky course. 





They battled against the wind, holding arm-in-arm, shouting to urge themselves against the gale 


“It’s just six short months since 
that awful night, Kitty.” 

Peter was surprised at the strange 
reserve which showed in her face, 
how she avoided his eyes. 

“I suppose that you know I am 
going away, Kitty.” 

“T heard that Doctor Donnellan 
was resuming next week,” she said, 
simply. 

Then the barriers were down and 
they were in each other’s arms. 

“I want you to come away with 
me, Kitty.” 

“You are too young to be bur- 
dened with me for awhile yet, Peter,” 
she pleaded. “These people—I’ll stay 
with them until you come back.” 

He was holding her close to him, 
his lips pressed against where the 
sun burnished her auburn hair. 
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“I will come back, Kitty, as surely 
as the Avonbray runs to the sea. We 
will promise by it, Kitty.” 

\nd the tiny stream, which had 
played such a part in their lives, as 


it it heard and understood and ap-. 


proved their solemn avowal, danced 
merrily on its way. 


Time passed quickly. Life had 
taken Peter O'Farrell up in its whirl- 
pool, tossing him about the great 
cities of the world, showering fame 
on his learning and genius, crowding 
honors on his name. But as if to a 
backwater which held the 
promise of peace at the end of the 
mad rush, he slipped back occasion- 
ally in memory to Dunbrack, the 
Avonbray, and Kitty. And always, 
before he could shelter in its placid 
waters, an urgent demand on his 
skill to succor humanity would come 
to sweep him back into the whirl. 

While he sat alone one night in 
his study in New York, he was called 
back suddenly to this quiet refuge 
by a paragraph in a medical journal 
which told the epic story of a nurse 
who had given her life at the call 
of her duty. 

Vividly the picture leaped before 
him, perfect in every detail. He saw 
the Avonbray plashing down to the 
sea; clouds hovering over the moun- 
tain, gathering until they blacked 
out the sky; the skiff of rain with the 
wind rising, great heavy drops to 
swell the flow of the tiny river; then 
the torrent sweeping down, scream- 
ing, tearing angrily. And out of the 
darkness came a woman, hurrying, 
though her footsteps were slow now; 
she was standing before the raging 
stream, her hand creeping out from 
the folds of her cape to cross herself. 
Then she was into the mad flood, 
struggling, stumbling . . . a faulty 
foothold . . . the fatal step .. . and 
the red stain on her forehead darken- 
ing the waters which circled over her. 

Peter's head sank on his hands, 
and when he raised.his face again 
there was resolution in his eyes. 


M Host looked up at me from 
contemplating the pictures 
leaping from the logs in the fire. 

“There was much of that story 
which you did not hear, I’m sure,” 
he smiled across at me. 

I did not speak, because I was over- 
whelmed; and we fell to gazing into 
the firelight again. 

Startled out of our reverie by a 


quiet 
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CHAIST OF THE CURIOUS 
By Ae Lynch, CP. 


Filigree the fingers 


to obscure the sight you shudder from: 
the falcon of the soul 
with arms spread wide for flight, 


nailed to impotence 


before the word unsaid. This 

is our work. We nailed Him there; 
and what our hands have done 
our eyes refuse to see. 

This is not terrible. See: 


this crucifix, 


white corpus on a bed of black, 

imprinted with the ease of habit 

on the unrecording retina 

in perfect tapering repose, 

poised head alert for love, 

the smooth uncorded arms, 

clean sweep from shoulders to the loins, 
. moderately maculate, 

drops of blood judiciously distributed 

lest the fastidious recoil. 

This is not ugly. This is beautiful. 

But this is not Christ; 


this is not the body, 


poor unresisting butterfly 

they pinned for exhibition 

on the hump of Golgotha, 

the horror we can only hint. 

Pity will not let you see Him as He was; 
even love must see through gauze. 


You, the haters, 


you, the sentimental and undoing sayers, 
you, the merely curious, 

make the appropriate remark 

before this carven crucifix 

and pass into the street. 

You stumble on the apex of the years 
and placard it a stone. 


loud knocking on the door, the other 
got up quickly. 

“I sent Jane—that’s my maid—off 
to bed early. I had better see who 
it is.” 

And when he was gone, my eyes 
strayed round the cozy room, at the 
book-lined shelves, the etchings and 
pictures on the walls. One picture 
fascinated me and when I stood up 
to examine it closer, it held my gaze 
—a rounded, happy, smiling face 
limned against a nurse’s bonnet. 

Accidentally I had stumbled on a 
story which would have leaded head- 
lines in my paper! But while I con- 
templated the happy face in the pic- 
ture frame, recalling the story of my 
good host, I realized that such an 


epic was not for the casual reading 
of the crowd. 

My host had come back, muffled 
up, and carrying a small black bag. 

“It’s a call from the far side of the 
village—beyond at Drumslough. I 
may be away a long time. You could 
not hope to get through to Castle- 
carrig tonight, and there is a spare 
bedroom at the top of the stairs.” 

I noticed how he had avoided say- 
ing that he would have to cross the 
Avonbray. ‘ 

And as I stood in the doorway, 
watching him trudging through the 
snow until he disappeared on his 
errand of mercy, and the cry of the 
Avonbray came to me above the gale, 
I sent a God-speed with him. 


By ° 
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By XAVIER WELCH, C.P. 





“Enlighten my eyes that I may never 
sleep in death: lest at any time my 
enemy say: I have prevailed against 
him.” (Ps. 124-5) 


In SPITE of all the setbacks which 
civilization has received in our time, 
and the general disillusionment 
about so many of the optimistic 
hopes of the recent past, there can be 
no doubt that in one sphere, at least, 
there has been definite progress. This 
isin the field of the physical sciences. 
It is true that the instruments of 
science are in themselves only tools. 
They can be used for evil as well as 
good. Still, it cannot be denied that 
they have achieved much good, and 
especially in reference to medicine. 

Diseases which were once con- 
sidered hopelessly fatal have been 
brought under control through the 
techniques which have been elabo- 
rated in recent years, and the drugs 
which have been discovered. The use 
of anesthetics in modern times has 
revolutionized surgery. Sulphapyri- 
dine has largely eliminated the mor- 
tal menace of pneumonia. Insulin 
has made life tolerable for diabetics. 
These are phases of science which 
have the most practical and immedi- 
ate interest for millions of ordinary 
people who are not ordinarily con- 
cerned with the investigations ot the 
learned. 

One of the most interesting and 
helpful departments of science re- 
lated to medicine is that which facili- 
lates diagnosis. Discoveries such as 
that of the X ray, with its develop- 
ments like the fluoroscope, have had 
a profound effect upon the lives of 
multitudes. By these means it be- 
comes possible to scrutinize the hid- 
den morbidities which ravage our 
physical life, and to provide remedies 
if the disease has not progressed too 
far. Through those means, together 
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Contemplation of the Cross of Christ reveals to the believ- 
ing Christian the real malice and evil consequences of sin 


with the help of such other inven- 
tions as the microscope, the presence 
and activity of man’s insidious dis- 
eases are revealed. 

As we saw in our paper on Revela- 
tion there is a world of reality in com- 
parison with which the universe we 
know pales into insignificance. It is 
the Supreme Reality of the inner Na- 
ture of God Himself. There are ques- 
tions which go far deeper than any 
the scientists could ask, with all their 
profound investigations of space and 
time and the constitution of matter. 
These questions concern the mean- 
ing of all these things, their purpose, 
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and their cause. Anxious as we are to 
investigate the causes of physical 
health and disease, and to scrutinize 
the workings of those life-processes 
which go on within us, we know that 
our moral and spiritual lives are of 
far greater consequence, in fact of 
eternal importance. And God, in mak- 
ing us a revelation of those great 
truths on which eternal life depends, 
offers us besides an inner light, a 
kind of individual X ray, to enable 
us to see and understand these things. 
This is the gift of faith. 

Faith adds to our understanding a 
supernatural light. It is not quite 
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the same as vision: “we see as it were 
through a glass, in a dark manner.” 
We walk by faith, and not by sight. 
We believe the truths of religion on 
the word of God, but we believe 
them with unshaken conviction be- 
cause they are imprinted in our 
minds in a mysterious manner which 
makes us grasp them in their sub- 
stance, even though a certain ob- 
scurity remains. Faith gives even to 
the little, humble child an assurance, 
a certainty on matters which baffle 
the great thinker who knows all about 
the arts and sciences and much about 
the mysteries which lie on the surface 
of nature, but who, lacking this spe- 
cial light which God alone can sup- 
ply, can no more perceive the super- 
natural world than the naked eye can 
witness the activities of microscopic 
life. “I thank Thee, Father,” said 
Jesus Christ, “because Thou hast hid- 
den these things from the wise and 
prudent and hast revealed them to 
little ones.” 

With faith we can penetrate be- 
yond the confines of all the world. 
With faith we can discern the high- 
est things, the things that really 
count. And we turn our eyes, so en- 
lightened and re-enforced, to the 
Cross and Passion of Jesus Christ, be- 
cause there God has provided us with 
a supreme specimen in which these 
truths are principally manifested to 
the eyes of faith. For on Calvary the 
age-long conflict between the forces 
of good and evil came to a decisive 
conclusion. On Calvary could be seen, 
focused as it were, the activity of that 
Providence which governs the world, 
but which had directed all other 
things to this supreme experiment. 

By studying, with the help of faith, 
the various phases of Christ’s Passion, 
we can gain a knowledge of truths 
which otherwise might never be clear 
to us. Christ had come, as holy Zach- 
ary had said, “to enlighten those who 
sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death.” Without faith all mankind 
would be in such a blinded state; 
with it the whole meaning of life is 
clarified, as we turn it to the Cross. 

There is the fact of sin. There is 
no man who is not conscious of sin. 
Even the little child who has done 
wrong feels the reproach of his con- 
science; he senses, even though he 
doesn’t realize how or why, that he 
has offended One to whom he is an- 
swerable. But the conscience can be- 
come stifled; the increase of bad 
habits and actions can make a man 


forget. Or if he does not quite forget, 
he may find some formula to make 
it easy for himself. He may pick and 
choose among his sins. He may tell 
himself that some things are excus- 
able. He will shrug his shoulders and 
speak lightly of the “wild oats” of 
youth, or of “poor old human na- 
ture” Or he may even pose as wise 
and virtuous because he has found 
some formula for himself, to enable 
him to do what he likes, and still to 
cling to something easy and con- 
genial which he chooses to call vir- 
tue. We see an example of this in a 
conversation in one of the novels of 
Galsworthy, wherein a young man is 
advised by a “respectable” baronet to 
satisfy any desire he may feel impera- 
tive, with only one proviso: “Try not 
to hurt others any more than may be 
necessary.” 


fi aean believing Christian, however, 
contemplating the Cross, can see 
what sin is; he sees that it has cruci- 
fied the Son of God! He knows that 
this great evil, this greatest evil of 
all—because it effects a separation 
more profound and cataclysmic than 
any other, a separation of the crea- 
ure from its God—has once in history 
stood forth for all to see in all its 
terrible reality, when men took large 
sharp spikes and hammered them 
into the Hands and Feet of God! 

We may shrug our shoulders at the 
man who is satisfied to live without 
religion. We may look upon him as 
one who is missing a special help and 
consolation, We may pity him as we 
would pity one who has no ear for 
music, (and this is the comparison 
which is sometimes made) . We meet 
people who “have no time” to inves- 
tigate the claims of religion, who are 
too busy with the things of this 
world. But when we look at the Cross 
and remember that it was Caiphas 
and his fellows who, by their refusal 
to look His claims in the face, cruci- 
fied the Son of God, then we see what 
this sin is. 

There is tolerance for the lover of 
pleasure. We smile at those men and 
women who spend their lives in 
searching for amusement, while they 
neglect not only the worship of God, 
but even that minimum of charity 
and justice to their fellow creatures, 
to the poor, which common decency 
demands. We read of them in the 
papers, and think them futile, per- 
haps, but harmless. But they are 
blinded to their souls’ eternal inter- 


THE Tf Sicy 
est, and there was one of their nup, 
ber who once saw Jesus in the 
and mocked and ridiculed Him, an 
turned back to his games. This wa 
Herod’s awful fate. But they ap 
just as guilty. 

There is less tolerance for th 
grafter, for the thief; for here oy 
own interests are more likely to 
affected. The irreligious man is up. 
just to God, and society ignores his 
sin. The dishonest man injures % 
ciety itself, and if he is caught he 
may pay the penalty. But how mud 
more dreadful this sin appears when 
we recall that there was one ma 
who so loved money that he sold th 
Son of God for thirty pieces of silver 
Judas is a byword, and his very name 
sounds hateful. Loyalty to friends is 
one of the virtues which the world 
itself values; sordid attachment to 
money is considered shameful even 
to those who are affected by it, » 
that they find some means of disguis 
ing it. There is, then, no excuse made 
for Judas. But when we look at the 
Crucified Victim of Judas’ greed, 
and remember that He is the Lon 
God, the Supreme Good, and that 
Judas preferred to Him a handful of 
money, that He was no mere friend 
or leader, but the Greatest Friend of 
all, then we begin to see how heinous 
this sin really was. Yet there are 
other men who sell their consciences 
for gold, men who betray their coun- 
try and their friends, men who sell 
the souls of children, by peddling to 
them the means and occasion of vice. 
Such people are traitors to their com 
sciences, to the voice of God speaking 
within them as Jesus whispered to 
Judas who betrayed Him. They grasp 
for their pieces of silver and sell the 
Son of God, 

Much is forgiven the good-natured 
man of the world; “the good fellow." 
We say he has his “little weaknesses,” 
though the catechism calls them mot- 
tal sins. But we are quite ready to 
overlook these, or to excuse them. 
After all, his temptations are ut 
usual! Perhaps he has soft-pedaled 
his religion to get some job or pro 
motion. Perhaps he is living in open 
scandal, in violation of the laws of 
the Church. Perhaps he has a job in 
Congress, or the City Council, and 
“plays ball with the boys,” co-operat- 
ing with injustice, defrauding the 
people, supporting measures injurt 
ous to the common good, and repug 
nant to his conscience. 

People say it is too much to expect 
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a man to sacrifice himself when 
“everybody's doing it”; and after all 
he goes to Church regularly, and ap- 
pears in parades, and is glad to be 
known as a Catholic. But we look 
once again at the Cross of Jesus, and 
see what human weakness has dared 
to do to the Son of God, and remem- 
ber that Pontius Pilate was a kindly 
man who tried to temporize with the 
Jews, and who would have been glad 
to spare Jesus, and who washed his 
hands as a gesture of his unwilling- 
ness—but whgse weakness issued in 
the decree of deicide. 

So it is that wherever we turn in 
this great spectacle we see the co- 
operation of various forms of sin. 
The cruelty of the soldiers, the fickle- 
ness and passion of the mob who 
cried for His blood, the hardness of 
heart of the thief who resisted grace 
and mocked Him on the very Cross 
-all of these, such common faults 
and sins, take on new light when we 
see them in this perspective. Apart 
from faith, the death of Our Lord 
might have seemed just another exe- 
cution, the removal of a political 
danger, a sort of liquidation such as 
has become so common in recent 
years in Russia, Germany, and so 
many other places. The varying de- 
grees of responsibility might have 
looked like those of modern officials, 
none of whom might seem too guilty, 
or it might seem but an incident 
such as would be “all in the day’s 
work.” But in this case the Victim 
was not just anybody. He was not 
merely a great and noble hero, such 
as some moderns regard Him. He 
was not just an idealist, a poetical 
but impractical person. He was the 
God who had come in answer to the 
prayer of the ages. His human nature 
was not the image of God in the sense 
that all men are. He was the image of 
the Invisible God, the glory of His 
substance and the figure of His 
brightness. 

Yet these men did not all realize 
their guilt. He had asked His Father 
to forgive them because of their ig- 
norance: “Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” “I 
know, brethren,” St. Peter was to say, 
“that you did it in ignorance.” Yet 
they did it. They did sin. They did 
what all men do. They offended God. 
They insulted God. They did what 
they could do to destroy God—if it 
were possible. It happened that what 
they did was done to the Incarnate 
Son. Others are equally guilty who 


OUR LADY OF THE ANNUNCIATION 
By Charles 3. Quirk, S 3 


A dual life you now possess: 

Your own and God's. We may but guess 
What grace is yours who now enshrine 
Man’s Nature yoked with the Divine— 
The Incarnation of God's Son, 

That your redemptive fiat won. 


You, fountain sealed of God's earth-life, 
You, garth enclosed, divinely rife 

With Heaven’s sowing, whence shall spring 
Fair bud and bloom, ordained to bring 

At the divine appointed hour 

Redemption to its perfect flower. 


do what they did. The circumstances 
may be different. The persons in- 
volved in their injustice and cruelty 
are not the same. The willful selfish- 
ness which keeps them from recog- 
nizing good is of the same quality as 
that of those who refused to recog- 
nize God in Jesus. 

Thus as we study the interplay of 
human motives in the drama of the 
Cross we can form a true idea of their 
nature, and the terrible evil that sin 
is. For the Jews were no worse than 
we. Pilate was no worse than many 
another man. Herod, blinded weak- 
ling and immoralist that he was, 
was not perhaps as vicious as thou- 
sands of others. For all sin offends 
God, and is the greatest of evils. Their 
sins offended God Incarnate in the 
moment of His historical appearance 
among men. So they are depicted 
large for us against the background 
of this perspective and we see what 
we might not otherwise have known. 

Just as the virus of some dread dis- 
ease is scattered through the air, 
working its invisible way across a 
continent, spreading epidemic in its 
wake, known to us only in its effects, 
so with sin, But the scientist isolates 
the germ. He takes pictures of its 
form and activities, and we may gaze 
upon its enlargement on the screen, 
and see with our own eyes the dark 
and vicious organism penetrating the 
healthy tissues, ravaging and destroy- 
ing, and we shudder and vow that 
we will take precautions. 


So we look upon the Crucified, 
and remember that it is our sins that 
have wrought this work: we who 
have betrayed Him, we who have de- 
nied Him, we who have sold Him for 
sordid silver, we who have applied 
the lashes to His back, we who have 
pressed the crown of mockery into 
His brow, we who have given our 
strength to enforce the blows of the 
hammers that nailed Him; that 
whenever we sin we do it, as far as it 
is possible for us to do it; that we 
“crucify to ourselves again the Son 
of God.” 

Let us then look upon Him whom 
we have pierced, and mourn for Him 
as mourning is made at the death of 
the first born. Let us refrain our- 
selves from evil in the future. Let us 
alleviate by our penance the mys- 
terious sufferings which God has un- 
dergone to show us the meaning of 
sin. 

The man who learns through 
medical techniques, such as the X 
ray, that he is suffering from some 
dread and mortal disease, will un- 
dergo any suffering, any operation, 
any expense, to rid himself of it. By 
the light of faith, focused upon the 
Cross, it becomes possible to attain a 
vision which no physical rays of 
light, however rarefied, could ever 
give. If we are wise we shall con- 
stantly examine ourselves in this 
light; for the Cross discloses the sick- 
nesses of the soul, and, at the same 
time, cures them. 
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I ORCED to rework the yet glitter- 
ing veins of melodic mines long in 
disuse by the peremptory withdrawal 
from radio of the million-song cata- 
logue owned by the American Society 
Authors, and Pub- 
lishers about a year ago, miners of 
music unearthed for millions of radio 
listeners a bonanza of tuneful treas- 
when they delved into the 
depths of history in search of the 
songs sung by our ancestors. And it 
must have come as a pleasant sur- 
prise to some, as they evaluated the 
new-found melodies, that one of the 
chief results of the ASCAP-BMI war 
the nation’s networks was the 
progressive rediscovery of traditional 
Irish airs—genuine, not synthetic—by 
the professional musicmen of Tin 
Pan Alley. 

The only genuine Celtic composi- 
tion played on the radio with any 
regularity in the past has been 
‘“Emer’s Farewell to Cuchulain,” un- 
failingly miscalled either “Danny 
the “Londonderry Air,” 
whose origin is masked by the moss 
of centuries — probably fifteen — and 
which is generally regarded as the 
oldest song in musical literature yet 
played in its original form. In a 
word, the Irish music heard hitherto 
in America was about as Irish as 
“Chinatown My Chinatown” is Chi- 
nese. 

No one is to be blamed for this 
situation save the American 
Irish themselves, be they American- 
or Irish-born, for they have slavishly 
accepted as their own the silly songs 
of the London-born stage Irishman— 
a lovable, if ignorant, whiskey-drink- 
ing storyteller—without ascertaining 
first whether these songs are authen- 
tic and a legitimate part of the cul- 
tural legacy of the race. More than 
that, the Irish in America have them- 
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selves further contributed to this 
crass misrepresentation of Gaelic 
greatness in music by employing in- 
competent musicians on their own 
radio programs. 

Responding to the scholarly leader- 
ship of Professors Aileen O'Reilly of 
Hunter College and Collins Healy of 
Fordham, St. John’s, and Columbia 
Universities, there has come into 
being a small but steadily expanding 
group of American-born intellectuals 
of Irish ancestry who dedicated them- 
selves to a cultural redemption of the 
race through the medium of a Celtic 
renaissance in Manhattan which 
would eventually spread across the 
country. Their program might well 
have been epitomized in a slogan— 
“Celtic culture: from dance hall to 
Town Hall!” For last year had al- 
ready seen the influence of this move- 
ment cogently demonstrated by signal 
successes scored in Town Hall con- 
certs given by Francis Flannigan, an 
extraordinary violin virtuoso, and 
Brian O'Mara, the ablest tenor that 
Ireland has sent to New York since 
John McCormack. 

Add to these proud attainments 
the Town Hall debut of Creighton 
Murray, the nineteen-year-old boy 


violinist, the McDowell Music Fes- . 


tival at Hunter College, the United 
Irish Counties Feis at Fordham Uni- 
versity, the many Gaelic concerts at 
Manhattan College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the World’s Fair and you 
have several good reasons why Har- 
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vard University should have estab- 
lished recently a full chair of Celtic 
studies. But here we are concerned 
only with the musical aspects of Cel- 
tic culture. 

There is no denying that the Gael 
is rich in his musical heritage, though 
the American Gael is piteously poor 
in his knowledge of it. And the 
unique metamorphoses of Eamonn 
an Cnuic (“Ned of the Hill’), writ- 
ten about the close of the sixteenth 
century, testifies to the universal ap- 
peal of traditional Hibernian har- 
monics. For this simple Irish air was 
corrupted again and again to make 
the music for “The Young Man's 
Dream,” “The Green Woods of 
Truagh,” “Colonel O'Gara,” “The 
Groves of Blarney,” “Castle Hyde,” 
“Lady Jeffrie’s Delight,” and a raft of 
other folk compositions. While Bee- 
thoven adapted it to a short opus for 
strings, Mendelssohn worked it into 
a fantasia; Tom Moore used its 
dominant theme for his “’Tis the 
Last Rose of Summer,” and Flotow 
played variations upon it until he 
had sufficient music for his opera 
Martha. 

But that is not the only instance 
of an Irish tune being borrowed by 
foreigners and taken to their hearts 
as their own. This thing we call 
“Yankee Doodle,” which became 
identified with America during the 
War of Independence, is actually 
“All the Way to Galway,” written in 
Ireland in 1735. The music for the 
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pritish national anthem, which they 

all “God Save Our King” and our 

“My Country "Tis of Thee,” is an 
adaptation of an old Irish folk song 
by Henry Carey. The internationally 
known “March of the Grenadiers,” 
yhich today calls the beleaguered 

Inglish to defense of their country 

inst Nazi invasion, was originally 
an Irish warpipe march used in un- 
counted generations to summon Irish- 
men to defense of their homeland 
against British invasion. And “Robin 

Adair,” which was swung often 
ough in radio jam-sessions in the 
spring of last year to win a place on 
the Hit Parade, is really the Scottish 
version of the Irish fourteenth cen- 
ury love song “Eibhlin a Ruin.” 

Attracted to Dublin by the love- 
liness of Gaelic melodies, Handel 
found the intense spirituality of Irish 
life even more irresistible than the 
charms of the songs the people sang. 
No better evidence could be adduced 
in support of that statement than to 
ay that it was in Ireland that he 
wrote his Messiah and several others 
of his celebrated oratorios. That 
Irish music was in high favor at the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth—she who 
ent Lord Barrymore into Ireland to 
murder any man who either made or 
played the harp!—is manifest from 
a extract from the Talbot Papers 
(Sept. 19, 1602) by the Earl of Wor- 
cester: “We frolic here in Court; 
much dancing in the Privy Chamber 
of Country Dances before the Queen’s 
Majesty, who is exceedingly pleased 
therewith. Irish tunes are at this time 
most pleasing.” 

“No harp hath the sound so melt- 
ing as the Irish harp,” said the Vis- 
count of St. Albans (Francis Bacon). 
And centuries earlier, the poet Dante 
wote: “This most ancient instru- 
ment (the harp) was brought to us 
from Ireland, where they are excel- 
lently made, and in great numbers, 
the inhabitants of that island having 
practiced on it for many ages.” 

Many writers have written learned 
treatises on the Celtic influence on 
Shakespeare, but how seldom have 
they let it be known that the Bard of 
Avon sang Irish songs? Well, he did; 
and at least eleven of them. For 
txample: In the fifth scene of As You 
Like It, there is a reference to “Duc- 
fame,” an invitation calling fools 
into a circle and “a verse to this 
hote.” Ducdame is an Anglicization 
of An d-tiocfaidh, the Irish-language 
locution for “Will you come?” —a 


phrase which the Bard probably took 
from the early fourteenth century 
love song of O’Dailaigh (O’Daly) 
the Bard, Eibhlin a Ruin (“Eileen 
Aroon”’), Shakespeare then makes his 
Agrippa greet Coriolanus with “‘100,- 
000 welcomes,” which is the tradi- 
tional Irish phrase of welcome, Cead 
Mile Failte. 

In the Merry Wives of Windsor 
(Act II, Scene IIT) , Shakespeare sings 
“Fortune My Foe,” a sixteenth cen- 
tury Irish ballad also known as the 
“Hanging Tune,” because it was 
often chanted by Irish political 
prisoners as they walked to the gal- 
lows for the crime of loving their 
country, not wisely, but too well. 

Within twenty-five years of Shake- 
speare’s death, Joe Harris, an Irish 
actor on the London stage, sang Irish 
songs between the acts of the Bard's 
plays. “Among other things,” wrote 
the note-taking Pepys, “Harris .. . 
sang his Irish song, the strangest in 
itself, and the prettiest sung by him 
that I have ever heard.” If Shake- 
speare was not born in Ireland, as 
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some claim, or if he was not born in 
England of an Irish mother, as others 
claim, then he undoubtedly acquired 
this knowledge of Gaelic music from 
John Dowland, his Irish friend, who 
was the outstanding lutenist in Eu- 
rope of that period. It is clear from a 
couplet in Richard Barnfield’s sonnet, 
reprinted in the Passionate Pilgrim, 
that the pair were close friends: | 

Dowland to thee is dear, whose 

heavenly touch 

Upon the lute doth ravish 

human sense. 

Although it has been charged that 
the influence of the English language 
on American history is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the hiding of these facts 
from the more than fifty million 
Americans of Celtic stock, there is no 
dearth of commentaries in English, by 
Englishmen, on the subject of Gaelic 
music. Sir Hubert Parry, who had 
examined more than three thousand 
songs in manuscript, said: “Irish folk 
music is probably the most human, 
most varied, most poetical in the 
world, and is particularly rich in 
tunes which imply considerable sym- 
pathetic sensitiveness.” 

On the other hand, the English 
had no music of any significance 
anterior to the fifteenth century, as 
evidenced by Professor Ouseley’s 
observation that surviving English 
compositions all betray “much crude- 
ness and a sad lack of regular 
melody.” Even Davey, the avowed 
praiser of English music, admitted 
that “not a piece of music endurable 
by modern ears existed in England 
before 1400.” 

In fact the English school of music 
dates only from 1425, with John 
Dunstable as its founder. When you 
reflect that Lionel Power, of County 
Waterford, published in 1390 the 
first essay on music to appear in the 
English language—and that at a time 
when the Irish language was uni- 
versally spoken in Ireland—you drift 
in upon a consciousness of the musi- 
cal scholarship of the Irish race. 

Although that recital of history 
should suffice, there is one more word 
that cries out to be spoken and that 
comes from Hector Berlioz, nine- 
teenth century French composer. In 
an adverse criticism of Flotow’s opera 
Martha, he had this to say of the 
Gaelic melody which pervades it: 
“The delicious Irish air was so simply 
and poetically sung by Patti that its 
fragrance alone was sufficient to dis- 
infect the rest of the world.” 
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Celibacy in Catholic Church: 
Bible Reading Among Catholics 


) I wish to have some information regarding the 
restrictions of your Catholic missionaries. Are they 
permitted to marry? (2) Many people say that the 
Catholic religion does not believe in the reading of 
he Holy Bible. The point I wish to have clarified 
is, can a Catholic read the same Bible as a Baptist, or 
s there a special Catholic Bible?—JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 


(1) In the Latin Church—the part of the Catholic 
Church following the Roman Rite—the right to marry 
is freely renounced by candidates for the priesthood 
before the reception of the Order of Sub-deacon, the 
first of the three Major Orders which culminate in the 
priesthood. In the Oriental Churches, both Catholic 
and Schismatic, candidates for the priesthood are al- 
lowed to marry before the reception of the Order of 
Deacon and they may afterward be ordained to the 
priesthood and continue to live with their wives; but 
if their wives die, they may not marry again. The 
Bishops of the latter Rites are celibates and are usually 
chosen from the religious orders which practice celibacy. 

(2) Catholics are not only allowed to read the Holy 
Bible, they are encouraged to do so. Pope Benedict XV 
in his Encyclical Letter on the reading of Holy Scripture 
stated the traditional attitude of the Church when he 
wrote: “Our one desire for all the Church’s children 
is that, being saturated with the Bible, they may arrive 
at the all-surpassing knowledge of Jesus Christ.” As an 
added inducement to this end the Church grants to 
the faithful, who shall read for at least fifteen minutes 
the books of the Bible with the veneration due to the 
Divine Word and as spiritual reading, an indulgence 
of g00 days. The Church gave us the Bible. Only she 
is divinely commissioned to decide what are to be re- 
garded as inspired writings. When heretics began to 
corrupt the Bible in order to support their heresies, the 
Church forbade the faithful to read such versions as 
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a peril to their faith, but she has never forbidden them 
to read the true Scriptures. It is not surprising, there 
fore, that Catholics are forbidden to read all non 
Catholic versions of the Holy Scriptures. Non-Catholic 
Bibles usually omit seven whole books and parts of others 
that belong to the Bible. 







Marriage and Having Children 


Has a young Catholic couple the right to decide 
whether or not they want children? I mean, can they 
remain good Catholics without having children, or 
are they bound in conscience to raise a family? Ac 
cording to some Catholic writers a couple is living in 
grave sin if they remain childless by preference.-Nn. }. 








Marriage is a sacred contract entered into by consent 
freely exchanged between two persons who are qualified 
to marry. The essential object of the contract of mar 
riage is the mutual transfer of the right to the marital 
act. If this transfer is not mutually and freely made 
the contract is invalid, for the object of the contrac 
according to the law of God and nature is lacking. 
While the transfer of this mutual right and obligation 
is essential, the use of the right depends in some measure 
on the parties themselves. Saint Paul (I Cor. 7:5, 6) gave 
a conditional approval of temporary abstinence for 
spiritual motives. Abstinence may even be perpetual, 
provided it is mutually agreed to. The moral charactet 
of this intention will depend on the motives. Certainly, 
mutual abstinence for unworthy and selfish reasons i 
evil and rightly condemned by healthy minds. 

Individual married couples are not directly obliged 
to have children—it sometimes happens that this i 
impossible because of sterility—nor are they obliged to 
have a certain number—though large families are if 
themselves desirable. What they are obliged to do i 
not to place any positive obstacle to the natural effec 
of the marital act when it is performed. Married patt 
ners may not, therefore, use their right to the conjugal 
act and deliberately frustrate its natural end. This is 
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the vice of contraception, which Pope Pius XI con- 
demned as a sin against nature. If, therefore, you want 
to know if a Catholic couple may lawfully practice 
artificial contraception and remain good Catholics, the 
answer is a decided no! 


Temperance Pledge 


Kindly explain the manner in which a pledge to 
abstain from drink is taken, the reason. for taking 
one, in what way it is beneficial, if it is an oath, or 
a mere promise that is not binding, and the degree 
of guilt committed if the pledge is broken.—Louts- 
VILLE, KY. 


In many places boys and girls on their Confirmation 
day are asked to promise to abstain from all intoxicat- 
ing liquors until they become twenty-one years old. 
This promise is recommended in order to train them 
from their early years in habits of temperance and to 
offset the bad example of many of their elders. This 
pledge is regarded as binding only under penalty of 
yvenial sin by reason of the virtue of fidelity to one’s 
word. It is not an oath or a vow, which are graver 
than a pledge. 

There are other occasions of pledge-taking against 
intoxicants. Men who have been over-indulgent to them- 
selves in this matter, and who realize that they need 

. extra help in order to overcome their weakness, often- 

times ask a priest to administer “the pledge” to them. 
Usually the latter is to be considered in the same class 
as the former, that is, binding under venial sin by 
reason of the virtue of fidelity. Of course, it can be 
made graver by taking an oath—calling upon God to 
witness to the truth of one’s words and intentions— 
but this is exceptional. The intervention of a priest 
and the expression of one’s intention before him to 
abstain from intoxicants serve to bolster the will to 
persevere. 


Wooden Rosary 


Are rosaries made of wood capable of receiwing 
greater indulgences than rosaries of other material?— 
Cc. P. 


Beads made of wood are not for this reason capable 
of receiving more indulgences than beads of other apt 
material. 


Saint Paula: Grace a Saint’s 
Name: Infant of Prague 


(1) Will you please give me a brief sketch of the 
life of Saint Paula? (2) Is Grace a saint’s name? (3) 
Is there a feast day dedicated to the Infant Jesus of 
Prague?—sSOMERVILLE, MASS. 


(1) Saint Paula was a Roman lady of noble birth, 
married to a certain Toxotius, who like her was of 
patrician descent. They had five children, one of whom, 
Saint Eustochia, Saint Jerome styles “the precious jewel 
of the Church.” In her widowhood Saint Paula em- 
braced the religious life and for twenty years presided 
over the sisterhood founded by Saint Jerome at Bethle- 
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hem. Saint Jerome bore witness to her sanctity in the 
epitaph he composed for her tomb at her death in 404, 
A. D. Her feast day is January 26. (Book of Saints.) 

(2) Grace is a form of Grata. Saint Grata was a holy 
woman of Bergamo in the north of Italy who was 
especially zealous in securing Christian burial for the 
bodies of the martyrs. She died in 305, A. D., and her 
feast day is May 1. Grace and Probus, two Cornish 
saints, are said to have been husband and wife, but little 
is known about them. They are the patrons of the parish 
of Tresilian and their feast day is July 5. (ibid.) 

(3) There is no feast day dedicated to. the Infant 
Jesus of Prague. 


Meaning of “Amen” 
& 


What ts the meaning of the word “Amen” which 
is said at the end of prayers?—1owa. 


Amen is a Hebrew word which the Church has in- 
corporated into her liturgy. It is used at the conclusion 
of prayers, of blessings, of creeds, of doxologies and 
hymns, in order to express consent, attestation, and 
solemn confirmation—‘Be it so” or “‘it is so.” St. Jerome 
in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians 
said that in the Roman basilicas “Amen” resounded 
like the rumble of celestial thunder. 


Saint’s Name in Baptism 


Must a child be given a saint’s name at Baptism? 
I am expecting a baby and would like to name it 
Prima if it is a girl—WALTHAM, MASS, 


The Canon Law in this matter says: Pastors should 
see to it that a Christian name is given to all whom 
they baptize. If they cannot obtain this, they shall add 
to the name given by the parents the name of some 
saint and enter both in the baptismal record. (Canon 
761.) The Church has always insisted on this pious 
custom. The name of his patron saint should remind 
the baptized Catholic of the example he should imi- 
tate and of the protection he may expect through the 
intercession of his patron. 

Saints Primus and Felician, martyrs, are commemo- 
rated on June g. Prima is a feminine form of Primus. 
Father Weidenhan (Baptismal Names) lists a Prima, 
a Roman martyr, for June 5. The latter saint is rather 
dubious. You will thus have a saint’s name for the 
baby, whether it is a boy or a girl. 


Feast of Immaculate Conception 


Will you please explain the Feast of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary that we 
celebrate on December 8?—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


On December 8, 1854, Pope Pius IX solemnly defined 
the doctrine that the Blessed Virgin Mary “in the first 
instant of her conception was, by a singular grace and 
privilege of Almighty God, in view of the merits of 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the human race, preserved 
from all stain of original sin.” In other words, her soul 
at the first moment of its creation and infusion into 
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her body was clothed in sanctifying grace. What is 
called the “stain of original sin,” which is inherited 
by all the children of Adam—the Virgin Mary excepted 

is really the absence of sanctifying grace. The stain 
is not the presence of something displeasing to God, 
but rather the absence of something that ought to be 
there, and would have been there if Adam had been 
faithful to God. “It was altogether becoming,” said 
Pius IX, “that as the Only Begotten had a Father in 
Heaven whom the seraphim extol as thrice holy, so 
He should have a mother on earth who should never 
lack the splendor of holiness.” The Feast commemorates 
the promulgation of the infallible definition. 


Great Promise of Sacred Heart 


4 person made this objection: “Too many people 
have the idea that they will not die without the 
Sacraments if they keep the Nine First Fridays because 
of the promise of Our Lord to Saint Margaret Mary. 
There is nothing to it; it is not approved by the 
Church.” What can be answered to this?—10wa. 


rhe devotion of the Nine First Fridays is based on 
the revelation believed to have been made by Our Lord 
to Saint Margaret Mary. She described it in these words: 
“One Friday during Holy Communion He said to His 
unworthy servant, if she is not mistaken, ‘I promise 
thee in the exceeding great mercy of My heart, that its 
all-powerful love will grant to all those who will receive 
Holy Communion on nine consecutive first Fridays of 
the month the grace of final repentance, not dying in 
My disfavor and without receiving their Sacraments 
|My divine heart], becoming their assured refuge at the 
last moment.’ ” 

The Church does not and cannot guarantee the au- 
thenticity of this promise (it is a matter of historical 
investigation), but she does give it a certain measure 
of approval by her acceptance of the historical truth 
of the Saint's revelations in general and also her mission 
to promote devotion to the Sacred Heart of Christ. 
The Great Promise was studied by the commissions in 
Rome and was not condemned. It was inserted in the 
Bull of canonization—the only promise mentioned 
therein. 

From the historical viewpoint there does not seem 
to be any good reason for doubting the fact of the 
promise. It must, of course, be understood and inter- 
preted in conformity with the public revelation made 
by God and also with the infinite perfection of His love. 
The veneration of the Sacred Heart is a special form 
of the love of God, which essentially consists in keeping 
His commandments. The Great Promise is practically 
a divine guarantee that one who acts in accord with it 
will receive the efficacious grace to die a happy death. 
Catholics believe this on human faith. Some of the 
ablest theologians have explained and defended the 
Great Promise, and leading historians have fully ac- 
cepted its authenticity. The widespread character of 
the devotion to the Nine First Fridays under the watch- 
ful eyes of the bishops indicates that it is worthy of 


belief and practice. (The Nine First Fridays, by a 
Secular Priest.) 
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Communion Before Mass: Candles: 
Reading Gospel at Mass 


(1) Is it according to the liturgy of the Church to 
administer Holy Communion before Mass, not onl 
to religious, but also to lay people? (2) Is there any 
ruling on how far candles should be burned? Should 
they be burned to the very end? (3) Is the reading 
of the Gospel by the priests to the congregation on 
Sunday absolutely required, or is it a matter of option 
for him?—mass. 


(1) The Canon Law on this point is as follows: 
Every priest may distribute Holy Communion during 


Mass, and if he celebrates privately, also immediately - 


before and after Mass, with due regard to Canon 86g. 
(Canon 846, No. 1.) This Canon is incorporated in the 
Roman Ritual. Many liturgists hold that this conces- 
sion is abused, as it often happens that there is no 
grave reason for the faithful to receive immediately 
before Mass. The law does not distinguish between 
religious and lay persons. 

(2) We do not know of any regulation about this 
matter. The Church presumes that a sense of what is 
becoming will take care of the matter and not allow 
candles to burn until the wax is entirely consumed. 

(3) The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore decreed 
(N. 216) that priests having the care of souls shall read, 
either personally or through others, the Gospel in the 
vernacular at every Mass at which the faithful assist 
on Sundays and Holydays. 


Motley’s “Rise of Dutch Republic” 


What is the. opinion of Catholic historians on 
Motley’s three volumes on the “Rise of the Dutch 
Republic?” Motley defends William of Orange, but 
the general Catholic historical opinion about him 
is one of condemnation.—DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Dr. Gisbert Brom, writing in The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, Vol. 1, pp. 371-2, says that Motley’s work is one 
of the many caricatures of William of Orange that have 
their origin in the passionate desire to defend him. 
William Thomas Walsh in his excellent biography of 
Philip II of Spain agrees with him. “The truth about 
his [William's] character is probably half-way between 
the idealization of the Motley and Prescott school and 
the extremely low opinion of him in Spain.” (Philip IJ, 
p- 227.) These views are probably representative of the 
general Catholic historical opinion of Motley and 
William. 


Extreme Unction Before Death 
Penalty: Water to Communicant 


(1) If a Catholic is to be executed by the State 
for a crime, may he receive the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction before being put to death? (2) It is the prac- 
tice of some Catholics to give a glass of water to a 
person returning home after having received Holy 
Communion, the giver believing that some merit is 
gained thereby. Is there any foundation to this be- 
lief?—PATERSON, N. J. 
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(1) Extreme Unction can be administered only to 
the faithful, who after attaining the age of reason are 
in danger of death from sickness or old age. (Canon 
940.) The Scriptural authority for this statement is the 
text of Saint James (5:14, 15), who promulgated this 
sacrament: “Is anyone sick among you? Let him bring 
in the priests of the Church, and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. 
And the prayer of faith shall save the sick man, and 
the Lord shall raise him up, and if he be in sins they 
shall be forgiven him.” This text and the teaching of 
the Church show that only a Catholic who is in danger 
of death from sickness—or old age which is equivalent 
to sickness—is an apt subject of this Sacrament. There- 
fore, the Sacrament cannot validly be administered to 
one in danger of death only from an impending 
execution. 

(2) We understand that this practice is quite com- 
mon in Ireland and among Catholics of Irish descent. 
Our Lord said, “Whosoever shall give you to drink a 
cup of water in My name because you belong to Christ, 
amen I say to you, he shall not lose his reward.” (Mark 
9:40.) Surely, one who has received the true Body and 
Blood of Christ in Holy Communion belongs especially 
to the Lord. In fact, he carries the Lord within him. It is 
a tender act of piety to be the first to offer such a one a 
drink of water to break his fast. 


Cock on Church Steeple 


I was told recently that there is a Catholic religious 
community in Brittany, France, that does not have 
across on the steeple of their church, but has a rooster 
instead. Could you tell me the name of the commu- 
nity or any other information about this?—vuTICa, N. Y. 


We do not know any details about this community, 
but we observe that the cock is a Christian symbol. 
When used on a church steeple it symbolizes a watch- 
man urging men to awaken from their sloth and lift 
up their hearts unto God. The cock is also an emblem 
of Saint Peter. 


Purpose of Catholic Solemnity of Marriage: 
Assistant Priest Hearing Confessions 


(1) Is it not true that the Church made the latest 
laws concerning marriage before a priest and two 
witnesses as necessary for validity, so that Catholics 
might marry outside the Church and, after they saw 
their marriage was a mistake (trial marriage), get a 
civil divorce and marry in the Church? If the parties 
are the ministers of the sacrament, why is a priest 
necessary? (2) Is an assistant priest in a parish obliged 
to hear confessions, or is it merely a question of 
charity on his part?—n. N. 


(1) The idea that the Church prescribed the solem- 
nity to be observed for the validity of Catholic marriages 
~before an authorized priest and at least two witnesses 
—in order to facilitate trial marriages, legal divorce, and 
another marriage in the Church, is preposterous. Just 
as the civil laws demand certain formalities, e.g., the 
presence of a notary public, for the valid transfer of 
material property and the execution of civil contracts, 
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so the Church, the divinely constituted authority of 
the Sacraments, demands certain formalities for the con- 
tract of marriage. It is fitting, therefore, that the Church 
should surround the celebration of marriage with the 
solemnity due to its sacred character, and also give the 
pastor the opportunity to provide that everything is in 
order for its valid and lawful celebration. On the other 
hand the Church inflicts penalties on those who attempt 
to marry outside the Church. She regards children born 
of a couple who knowingly contract an invalid marriage 
as illegitimate. These penalties do not look like induce- 
ments to break her laws. However, the Church with a 
true maternal instinct desires that those Catholics who 
have contracted invalid marriages and have begotten 
children should repent of their sins and endeavor to 
validate their marriage before the Church, if this is 
possible. When it is not possible and the parties are 
declared free, they may marry others, who are free to 
marry, in the Church, since there is no previous mar- 
riage bond standing in the way. The supreme concern 
of the Church is always the salvation of souls. Only the 
unrepentant are refused her gracious favors. 

(2) The rights and obligations of assistants to pastors 
are derived from their letters of appointment by the 
Bishop and from the commission of the pastor. Unless 
the contrary is expressly stated, they must by reason of 
their office supply the pastor’s place and assist him in 
the general ministry of the parish. (Canon 476, No. 6.) 


Origin of the Title “Mass” 


Will you kindly tell me the origin of the word 
“Mass’’?—GLENVILLE, ILL. 


The English word “mass” is probably taken from the 
Latin word “missa,” which occurs in the formula, “Jte, 
missa est,’—‘Go, it is the dismissal.” In the early ages 
of the Church the deacon used to dismiss the catechu- 
mens and public penitents before the Offertory, when 
the Mass proper began. This formula of dismissal sur- 
vives, but now it is recited or intoned only at the end 
of the Mass. Strangely enough, the word of dismissal 
became the name—in the Latin part of the Church—of 
the rite from which the faithful were dismissed. 


Statistics of Religious Communities 


Is there any directory listing all Catholic male 
orders and institutes, giving specifically the qualifi- 
cations for admission, principal objectives, mode of 
life, activities engaged in, and other information that 
would be helpful to a prospective subject?—HOLLIs, 
N. Y. 


We do not know any available directory that pro- 
vides all the above information. The Official Catholic 
Directory furnishes general statistics of male and female 
communities of religious in the United States. The Su- 
periors listed there would be pleased to send you com- 
plete information. Individual treatment of many 
religious institutes may be found in The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia. Orbis Catholicus by Donald Attwater and The 
National Catholic Almanac, published by Saint An- 
thony’s Guild, supply condensed information on most 
of the religious bodies in this country. 
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LETTERS 
VA XK 


Letters should as a rule be 
limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer's and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 





“T Paw HirLer” 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Your review of the book, IJ Paid Hitler, by Fritz 
‘Thyssen, gave me quite a chuckle, because you've hit 
the nail right smack on the head. I was born and raised 
in Germany and went through the entire war, 1914-18, 
as a wireless operator with the Germany Navy zeppelins. 
After the war I was quite active in various other move- 
ments. To me, and to many other Germans, it is well 
known that Thyssen supported Hitler to break up the 
German labor organizations. He may have given a mil- 
lion marks to Hitler, but I am sure that he received 
much more than that as a loan after Hitler made him- 
self dictator by force. Thyssen also knew that Hitler 
was a fallen-away Catholic; this should have given him 
food for thought. 


Evanston, IIl. Lupwic GREIN 


THE FourTEEN Points 
EpiToR OF THE SIGN: 

In a letter published in the January issue of THE 
Sicn, Mr. Murray questions my statement that the Ger- 
mans in the World War I surrendered on a promise of 
peace based on Wilson’s Fourteen Points. It would 
seem that he has confused the Armistice with the Ver- 
sailles ‘Treaty. 

[ affirm again that the Germans accepted the Armis- 
tice terms of Foch after being assured of a settlement 
grounded on the Fourteen Points. The Versailles Treaty 
did not fulfill this promise. It was due in no small part 
to the manifest injustices contained therein that the 
United States Senate refused to ratify this treaty and 
made a separate peace with Germany. 

In testimony, here is Winston Churchill, Prime Min- 
ister of Britain. In his book The Aftermath, Churchill 
says of Wilson: “He had been in the later stages of the 
war the spokesman .. . not only of the United States 
but of the Allies.”” And again: “France and Britain... 
were content to leave them (negotiations to end the 
war) in his hands.” 

Churchill states that on November 5 after consulta- 
tion with his allies, Wilson reported to the Germans 
that the Allies were agreed. in principle on his Fourteen 
Points as a basis for the final settlement and that the 
Germans would receive the armistice terms from Foch. 

Concluding his discussion of this subject, Churchill 
says: “The Germans had therefore a right to claim that 
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they had surrendered and disarmed themselves on Pres. 
ident Wilson’s Fourteen Points and other speeches. . ,.” 

A Christian nation can wage war only to maintain 
justice or re-establish it. Even if it were true, as claimed 
by Mr. Murray, that no guarantees of justice had been 
given, the victors were nevertheless morally obligated 
to make a just peace. And if the enemy were really in. 
capable of waging further war, it still did not alter the 
situation. 


Huron, S. Dak. Francis W. McMauon 


ARCHDIOCESES OF BALTIMORE AND 


WASHINGTON 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

In the February issue you refer to “The Catholic Re. 
view of the Archdiocese of Baltimore and Washington.” 

There is no such thing as the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more and Washington. Archbishop Curley is the head 
of two distinct archdioceses, the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more and the Archdiocese of Washington. He is the 
only prelate in the history of the country to govern two 
archdioceses and I believe that, possibly with one other 
exception in the world, he is the only prelate who enjoys 
such a distinction. 

The Archdiocese of Washington was established July 
22, 1939. It has its own Cathedral Church, the Cathedral 
of St. Matthew the Apostle. The latter is no pro- 
Cathedral and it is not a co-Cathedral. It is a full 
Cathedral. The Apostolic Deiegate officiated at the 
formal ceremony of the elevation of that church to 
Cathedral rank, on March 25, 1940. 

The same day he officiated afterward in that Cathedral 
at the installation of Archbishop Curley as the Arch- 
bishop of Washington—the same ceremony, in details, 
as the one which took place when Archbishop Curley 
was installed Archbishop of Baltimore on November 
30, 1921. 

The Archdiocese of Washington is united aeque prin- 
cipaliter with the Archdiocese of Baltimore, without 
prejudice to the prerogative of place conferred on the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore, July 25, 1858, in recognition 
of the Archdiocese of Baltimore as the Premier (not 
Primatial) See of the United States. We have no Primate 
in this country. 


Baltimore, Md. VINCENT DE PAUL FITZPATRICK 


APPRECIATION OF CONFERENCE 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Dr. Joseph Thorning’s article, “Spiritual Bond of the 
Americas,” and your splendid editorial, “Our Press 
Faces South,” in the February issue of THe SiGn recall 
the rare privilege that the delegates to the First Con- 
ference on Spiritual Inter-Americanism at Barry Col- 
lege, Miami, Florida, experienced. 

From the very first moment of our arrival to the last 
minute of departure, we were aware of that “‘oneness” 
and “at homeness” that abides with those who are 
linked together spiritually. 

That the “Glory of Home is Hospitality” was in- 
delibly stamped on our grateful hearts by the Dominican 
Nuns at Barry College, who tirelessly waited on our 
every need. They freighted our meals, formal lunch- 
eons, and banquets with such an abundance of the good 
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things that we could truly say “The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof.” 

This cordial approach at the gateway to Ibero-Amer- 
ica has given us the key to our conquest of our Good 
Neighbors to the South. Monsignor Barry’s daily pres- 
ence at the Conference was a joy to all, as well as 
a realization of the importance of the movement which 
was being inaugurated. His addresses to us were rich 
in the true substance of the task we have set for our- 
selves. Often he reminded us that our Inter-American- 
im must be a living, active movement, a spiritual 
interchange; that our contacts with one another must 
be constant and our conquest cordial, imbued with 
that universal charity which alone can bring about 
hemispheric unity; that ours is the duty to put into 
action the profession of Faith we have made in Spiritual 
Inter-Americanism at this Conference. 

Amid the beautiful Floridian landscape and archi- 
tecture of Barry College, we enjoyed a lovely Christmas 
season, full of the peace promised by the angelic chorus 
for it was predicated on the good will of all present. 
Each morning as we gathered at the Banquet Table 
of the Lord in Cor Jesu Chapel, we could truly echo 
the hymn of the Christmas Octave, “Glory to God in 
the highest and on earth peace to men of good will.” 

Worcester, Mass. THERESE F. MCQUEENY 


A SoutH AMERICAN COMMENTS 
EpiToR OF ‘THE SIGN: 

It was with considerable interest and pleasure that I 
read Father Thorning’s informative article, “Spiritual 
Bond of the Americas.” 

Various statements in the article pleased me very 
much, among them those of Professor Purcell. He, like 
some others in this country, is rectifying a very im- 
portant historical point—that referring to the work of 
the Spanish race on the continent and the treatment 
given the Indians whom we have assimilated insofar 
as possible. Those Indians in our South American coun- 
tries who have been capable of acquiring a good edu- 
cation, in complete equality with the white man share 
honors and dignity. Many of them, pure or mixed, 
have been renowned scientists and educators; others 
have held high office in the Army and in public life. 
Some have become presidents. 

Some time ago I gave a lecture in Spanish at Boston 
College, entitled “Religious Faith, Motive of the Con- 
quest.” Nordics, particularly, have tried to discredit the 
work of the Spanish race, exaggerating their cruelty 
toward the Indian and their thirst for gold. They forget 
what the Saxon race has done. They forget too the very 
good points of the work of colonization of the Spaniards 
who gave to the Indians a new language, the true re- 
ligion, and even their blood—as they never had any 
scruples about marrying the Indians and creating, so 
to speak, a new human type. 


Boston, Mass. ENRIQUE NARANJO 


No Nerve Lerr? 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Your editorials are always fine but those referring to 
reconstruction after the war, to the pinks and reds, to 
democracy and totalitarian states, in the February is- 
sue, struck me as unusually timely and forceful. 
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What we need is a united, fearless, courageous laity 
led by equally united, fearless, courageous bishops and 
priests, in an open and aboveboard fight against every- 
thing subversive—and there are plenty of those things 
going on right in some government circles where pinks 
and reds are on the payroll. 

But the moment anyone even suggests that such a 
condition exists we are accused of playing politics, 
blocking the war program, sympathizing with the Nazis 
and Japs, and of being fifth columnists and Quislings. 

Have we no nerve left whatever? 

No matter what we thought before December Seventh 
last, our duty now is clearly to fight and win this war— 
and demand a just peace. That’s our Catholic duty. 
But if we are glibly going to give only lip service and 
allow ourselves to be cowed into silence because of the 
smearing tactics of those who can’t stand the truth we 
might as well fold up and say farewell to all four free- 
doms at once. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. Puit A. GRAu 


CapPiTAL vs. Lasor! 
EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 

May I[ enter a protest against such stories as “The Day 
Spring Came Around” by Martha Nance, which ap- 
peared in your February issue. In the midst of all we 
have to face with our war against Japan and the Axis 
Powers, one of the complications still not entirely un- 
raveled is the difference between capital and labor. I 
feel that any story accenting this difference and throw- 
ing all the blame on capital, as did this story, is de- 
cidedly detrimental. 

The heroine, a pert, unpleasant little person, at- 
tacks a very choleric old capitalist and puts the capital- 
ist to shame, making his son disloyal to him. May I 
suggest more of the Enid Dinnis type of story, which is 
decidedly more Christian in attitude and can do only 
good. I think many stories like “The Day Spring Came 
Around” would almost make me lose interest in your 
otherwise admirable magazine. 


Santa Fe, N. M. M. L. H. 


THANKSGIVINGS 

St. Jude, M.V.K., E.Z., New York, N.Y.; M.W.M., 
Baltimore, Md.; M.D.O’N., Norwich, Conn.; M.E.S., 
McKeesport, Pa.; A.S., Bronx, N.Y.; Sacred Heart, R.A., 
Ridgewood, L.I.; C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; M.D., New 
London, Conn.; M.J.J.S., McKeesport, Pa.; Blessed 
Mother, T.DiF., Camden, N.J.; M.V.R., Flushing, N.Y.; 
M.G., Scranton, Pa.; E.S.H., Jersey City, N.J.; J.A.A., 
Dorchester, Mass.; M.W.E.M., Baltimore, Md.; Our 
Lady of the Miraculous Medal, M.E.L., Washington, 
D.C.; Our Lady of Sorrows, E.T., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Souls in Purgatory, C.B.H., Erie, Pa.; M.V.K., Flushing, 
N.Y.; M.C., Medford, Mass.; J.L.P., Garden City, L.L.; 
W.F., Philadelphia, Pa.; M.P.C., Louisville, Ky.; M.M.P., 
Ilion, N.Y.; C.R.R., Maplewood, N.J.; St. Joseph, 
M.V.K., Flushing, N.Y.; R.A., Ridgewood, L.L, N.Y.; 
S.M.A., Chicago, IIl.; E.S.H., Jersey City, N.J.; St. Ger- 
ald Majella, R.A., Ridgewood, L.L.; St. Rita, A.A.deT., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; St. Gabriel, E.T., Phila., Pa.; St. Francis 
Xavier, P.S., Brooklyn, N.Y.; St. Teresa, M.A., Water- 
bury, Conn.; St. Ignatius Loyola, E.S.H., Jersey City, 
N.J.; St. Appolia, E.S.H., Jersey City, N.J. 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH WE 
LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH 
THE EYES OF OTHERS 








That Tricky Date Line 


© IN AN ARTICLE in the “New York Times Magazine” 
Charles Pound explains some of the tricks played by 
the international date line: 


Before the war, the early Sunday morning news from 
Tokyo used to reach New York in time to make the 
Saturday afternoon papers. Now that there is war in 
the Pacific, some of these days you may read that a 
Japanese fleet steaming toward Hawaii on Sunday 
morning was met and routed by an American fleet 
twelve hours later on Saturday night. 

It sounds a bit frenzied, but in reality there is nothing 
at all frenzied about it. The explanation is the inter- 
national date line, which runs north and south through 
the mid-Pacific. The much better known equator which 
circles the globe at right angles to the date line plays 
no such tricks with time. W. S. Gilbert never hankered 
to write about the equator, but there was a time when 
he wanted to write a comic opera on the date line. 

The date line is the place where the passengers go to 
bed on Saturday night and get up the next morning to 
find that it’s Monday, and one way to acquire a nervous 
breakdown in a hurry is to lie in a deck chair after 
breakfast trying to explain to your wife what became of 
Sunday. Logically the 180th meridian of longitude 
should be the date line, but it has never been adopted 
as such and it cannot be used as such throughout its 
length without causing much local inconvenience. .. . 

There is always this difference of exactly one day to be 
made up when a ship crosses the line. This is easily done. 
All that is necessary is to change the name of the day— 
change it forward in westbound ships, backward in 
eastbound ships. Westbound passengers go to bed on 
Saturday night and wake up the next morning to find 
that it’s Monday. Eastbound passengers go to bed on 
Sunday night and wake in the morning to find that 
Sunday is beginning all over again. 

But some of the tricks which it plays with human 
affairs are not so simple. At its best the date line pro- 
duces double Christmasses, double New Year's days, and 
double birthdays. At its worst it drops these happy 
events right out of the calendar. In its most dismal vein 
of all, it has produced children born at sea on the non- 
existent date of February 30, and doomed never to 
celebrate another birthday as long as they live. It has 
given us scores of trick questions. Take the case of the 
twins born in an eastbound ship. The first was born 
at 1 o'clock on the morning of January 1, 1942. An hour 
later the ship crosses the line, and the second was born 
at g o'clock on the morning of December 31, 1941. Of 
the two, one born in 1941, and the other in 1942, which 
is the elder? 


Vitamin Crazy 


@ SOME GOOD ADVICE to vitamin addicts is given by Dr. 
Jago Goldston in an article in the “American Mercury”; 


The greatest achievement of present-day medicine is 
rapidly becoming the sport of quacks and the rich 
bonanza of the nostrum vendors. Vitamins, practically 
unknown twenty-five years ago, are today figuratively 
and literally on every man’s tongue. The public 
swallows hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
vitamin concentrates in the earnest belief that thereby 
it fortifies its vitality, retains its youth, promotes its vim 
and vigor, improves its fertility, keeps the color of its 
hair, and holds “that girlish complexion.” The dis- 
tressing part of this state of affairs lies as much in the 
corruption of the public’s understanding of the signifi- 
cance and importance of vitamins in the diet, as in the 
waste of money and in the false sense of security that 
goes with so much of the “counter prescription” of 
vitamins. There is but one redeeming feature to this 
latest exploitation of medicine’s achievements, and that 
is, self-dosing with vitamins is not likely to be physically 
injurious. In this respect it differs from the nostrum 
vendors’ exploitation of drugs and gland products. ... 

The average person will be nutritionally safe enough 
if he observes a few simple rules. The most important 
of them is to build one’s diet out of a wide variety of 
foods, including, as a basis, milk and milk derivatives, 
eggs, green leafy vegetables, fresh fruit and vegetables, 
lean meats, and whole grain cereals and breads. For 
children, and perhaps for adults too, it will be necessary 
to add to the above, given quantities of cod-liver oil or 
its equivalents. As the obverse of this counsel, it is well 
to reduce the consumption of vitamin and mineral- 
less substances, such as alcohol and sugar. 

But as for the vitamin concentrates, it is best to bear 
in mind that when you spend your money on the es- 
sential foods, you get your vitamins “thrown in free of 
charge.” There is no capsule “substitute” for a normal, 
well-balanced diet. 


“Impeccable Courtesy” 


e In tHE “Tablet” of London, Douglas Woodruff cites 
with amusement the excuses offered by Japan’s Fascist 
friends for the treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor: 


“Like all strong and warlike countries,” said Giovanni 
Ansaldo, un-Fascist on this point, in a very funny 
apology for the treachery of the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
“Japan knows what war means, and does not look for 
it as one looks for a gay and beautiful adventure. .. - 
A few months ago, the Japanese Government acquired 
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a deep moral conviction that it was impossible to reach 
an agreement with the Anglo-Saxons. The Japanese 
Government then secretly decided in favor of war. With 
unfailing courtesy they carried on negotiations, but 
gave orders to the armed forces to have everything 
ready... Roosevelt, who as we all know was trying to 
intimidate Japan, was deluded by the continuation of 
the negotiations; and while he was provoking the Japa- 
nese into war, he allowed his ships to be taken by sur- 
prise in Pearl Harbor. So much the worse for him... . 
Japan knew how to continue negotiations, with im- 
peccable courtesy, while the Fleet and the Army were 
taking all necessary measures for going into immediate 
action.” 


Information, Please! 


e FRANKLIN P. Apams of question and answer fame re- 
lates some of his reactions to the famous radio program 
in an article in “Harper’s Magazine”: 


What these broadcasts evoke in the other boys I don’t 
know. After all, Fadiman, Kieran, and Levant are New 
Yorkers, though Oscar was born, comparatively recently, 
in Pittsburgh; but though thirty-five years of incessant 
daily writing may have caused somebody, once in a blue 
lustrum, to say, “That was a good piece you had in the 
paper a few years ago; I forget what it was,” the broad- 
casts, and the movie-shorts—which except for the fact 
that some of the questions are visual, are just like the 
broadcasts — cause old friends to write to you and 
strangers to accost you who never have read a single 
word of the millions you have written. The injustice of 
it irritates me; I, a hard-working writer, have been 
known to a few readers of whatever newspaper em- 
ployed me. But what, if J may ask a question, happens 
now? To a broadcast question I frequently answer, “I 
don’t know.” A man rushes up to me the next morning 
and says, “I heard you on ‘Information, Please!’ last 
night. You just slay me! You were marvelous.” “Why,” 
I say, “I don’t remember saying anything but ‘I don’t 
know.’” ““That’s just it,” he says—no kidding, he said 
it—“You say ‘I dont know’ as though it was the only 
thing in the world you didn’t know.” Now what to do 
with such hero worship? 


Our Dependence on Singapore 


¢ IN HIs NEW BOOK, “Westward the Course!”’, Paul 
McGuire points out how indispensable to modern so- 
ciety are the products exported from Singapore, outpost 
in the Pacific: 


Singapore ships two-thirds of the world’s rubber, most 
of the world’s tin, and has developed the world’s chief 
copra supply. Without copra, we would go largely un- 
washed, and so would our friends if we retained them. 
Copra provides part of our food supply, char for gas- 
masks, and the lipstick now necessary to half the cre- 
ation’s bold face upon the world. Without rubber, we 
moderns could hardly ride or walk or talk. We use rub- 
ber for automobiles, for telephones, and for almost every 
variety of electrical equipment, for heels, and for rub- 
bing out heels. We are tributaries to Singapore when 
we wash, shave, shampoo, ride in motor cars, trains, 
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buses, trolleys, perambulators, airplanes, or even horse 
buggies: when we buy iceboxes, washing machines, 
fountain pens, candy, radio, tinned peaches, films, or 
baby’s napkins, when we play golf or have an operation 
or wear garters or have our teeth drilled. From the 
cradle with its rubber-nippled bottle to the grave in a 
rubber-tired hearse, we draw on Singapore. 


Native Meal 


¢ A MEAL IN JAVA is quite an affair, according to Dee 
Bredin in the “National Geographic Magazine”: 


Two fellow Americans took me to luncheon in Bata- 
via a day or two after my return there and of course 
ordered rystafel (rice table), famous specialty of the 
country. 

We sat under the gaily striped awning of the verandah 
of the Hotel des Indes, and watched with trepidation 
the advance of the “rystafel army.” Twenty-one boys 
served us forty different dishes at one sitting. 

Number one boy brought a capacious bowl heaped 
with fluffy white rice. Number two served a curried 
soup containing little meat balls. Next came the boy 
with the chicken loaf. On and on they came in a steady 
procession, offering tempting dishes. They served three 
kinds of meats, three kinds of fish, three kinds of fowl, 
and several dishes of game, including wild boar. There 
were at least seven spicy sauces and a wonderful array 
of condiments. There were bamboo roots, and nuts, and 
shredded coconut. 

Besides good food, there is real tradition in this 
rystafel line-up. Places are “willed” from father to son. 
The little old man at the end of the line, who serves 
kroepoek (a kind of dried fish), has been in the line-up 
for 30 years. He used to be number one boy, but the 
solid silver bowl is now too heavy for him! Two of his 
sons are also rystafel boys, but one recently went into 
the navy. The hotel has promised to keep his position 
—number 8—open for him until he is demobilized. 


Life in China 


e THE FOLLOWING MISSION happenings in China are 
related in an article which appeared recently in “Jesuit 
Missions”: 

The New Order in East Asia now requires that mis- 
sionaries remove their shoes and socks when they are 
being searched. With trains and even less humble 
modes of conveyance becoming more scarce, fifty-mile 
bike rides through the fields and fifteen-mile tramps 
through the mud are ordinary inconveniences for the 
missionaries. 

The Chinese are certainly quick to learn, for they 
now carry a box of homing pigeons on top of their 
buses. When the bus stalls, they release one carrier to 
fly back to the point of departure for help, another to 
the terminal with a message, “our coming is not being 
accomplished.” 

Occupied China has been divided into three zones of 
confusion: North, Central, and South. It is a veritable 
madhouse trying to get from one district to another. 
Sometimes to go twenty miles south you have to walk 
fifteen miles north to have your picture taken for a 
pass that may be “frozen” by the time you get back. 
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Introducing the “Cussador” 


e A NOVEL MEANS of discouraging the use of profanity 
among our enlisted men at Fort McArthur is described 
in the following item from N.C.W.C. News Service: 


The Rev. John Michael Clare, chaplain and lieu- 
tenant at Fort McArthur, has evolved an interesting 
aid to the men in the curbing of blasphemy, profanity, 
and indecent language around the reservation. Father 
Clare’s device is known as the “cussador,” a money box 
wherein troops are invited to drop their contributions 
whenever they violate the Second Commandment. Atop 
the “cussador” is a picture of General George Wash- 
ington and the general order he issued in July 1776, 
which reads as follows: 

“The General is sorry to be informed that the foolish 
and wicked practice of profane cursing and swearing, a 
vice heretofore little known in the American Army, is 
growing in fashion. 

“He hopes the officers will, by example as well as 
influence, endeavor to check it and that both they and 
the men will reflect that we can have little hope of the 
blessing of Heaven on our arms if we insult it by our 
petty impiety and folly. 

“Added to this, it is a vice so mean and low, without 
any temptation, that every man of sense and character 
detests and despises it.” 

The device is working wonders at Camp McArthur. 
Funds received are used to furnish flowers for the post’s 
chapel and to finance bankrupt soldiers with petty 
funds. 


Where Taxes Go 


e Iv MAY CONSOLE you to know where some of your tax 


money is going. From an item in “Labor”: 
5 é 


If you're wondering what Uncle Sam is going to do 
with all the money he gets from taxes, maybe this will 
give you an idea. 

To outfit just one soldier requires the wool of twenty 
sheep, the leather of one steer hide, the cotton from 
half an acre of farmland, and the fur of innumerable 
rabbits. 

It costs $404.65 to feed, equip, and maintain the 
average enlisted man during his first year—not counting 
his weapons, pay, and ammunition. 

These figures were released this week by the army’s 
quartermaster. 


Samples of “Blarney” 


e THE FOLLOWING SAMPLES of “Blarney” are given by 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen in an article ap- 
pearing in the “Ireland American Review”: 
If “Blarney” means the flattery and clever retort, 
then this Irishman had it to perfection. Seeing a lady 
standing, he arose and gave her his seat, for which she 
thanked him, saying “You are a jewel.” “No,” said the 
Irishman, “I am a jeweler. I set jewels.” 

“Guess my age,” said a lady—apprehensive lest time 
write wrinkles on her beauteous brow. “Whatever you 
are, you don’t look it,” said the cavalier from Blarney. 
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Take another example. A beautiful lady was y 
much embarrassed after a remark which she made. She 
said she was so ashamed of herself that she would like 
to veil her face for the rest of her life. “Madam,” said 
an Irishman, “it would punish the rest of us much more 
than it would you.” 

“When shall we get to the end of our journey?” asked 
a weary old lady when driving in Ireland. “We will get 
there,” said the Irishman, “when the Night kisses the 
Dawn.” 

Then there was the police officer who stopped the 
young lady for driving through a red light. “Didn't you 


' see the light?” said the limb of the law. “Yes, in your 


Irish eyes,” said she. The Blarney can be disarming. 


Fish and Fishing 


e SOME VARIED INFORMATION on fish is provided in 
“Post Scripts” in the “Saturday Evening Post”: 


Bass: A gamy, crafty fish which likes to hide behind 
obstacles in the water. Great strength. Can tug at a line 
so hard that it feels as though you had hooked a sub 
merged branch—which you have. 

Tuna: A huge acrobatic fish which frequents At 
lantic and Pacific waters and newsreels. Great sport if 
taken with a reel and rod—or even greater if taken with 
mayonnaise, white bread, a dab of lettuce, and a choco 
late malted. 

Trout: Comes in many varieties, including speckled, 
brook, rainbow, and that enormous, different-looking 
one you'd have had sure if your wife hadn’t giggled at 
just the wrong minute. 

Salmon: This fish has two main habitats—the No. 1 
and No. 2 cans. 

Cod: The sacred fish of the State of Massachusetts, in 
contrast to the mackerel, which is holy in all States. The 
cod is a very plentiful fish, and is the source of cod liver 
oil, which, according to a consensus of 4,538,901 Ameri- 
can children, is too darn plentiful. 


Priorities on Typewriters 


e As A RESULT OF PRIORITIES, many good, old-fashioned 
customs are reviving in our country. A few of these are 
discussed in the following item from “Topics of the 
Times” in the “New York Times”: 


Priorities have now reached the typewriter. A sizable 
cut is expected in the larger machines, a drastic reduc 
tion in the portable typewriters. The effect? One by 
one some of the oldest arts and practices of man are 
coming back into use under the stress of war. 

As a substitute for private automobiles, bold think- 
ers actually suggest that people might try walking. As 
a substitute for small food containers, designed for 
small families or bachelor households and now con- 
sidered wasteful, we may be yet going back to the old 
cracker barrel and the quarter pound of butter wrapped 
in a clean piece of paper. As a substitute for the type- 
writer, will people go so far back into the mists of 
human antiquity as to try writing letters by hand? Or 
will the additional burden of communication fall on 
the telephone? 











Return to the Future 
By SIGRID UNDSET 


It comes as a surprise to discover 
that Sigrid Undset is not only a 
distinguished novelist but also a 
gifted essayist, satirist, and philoso- 

her—which are the titles she merits 
for her Return to the Future. In her 
vivid: and trenchant prose she tells 
the story of her escape from the Nazi 
invaders of Norway and her flight 
through Sweden, Russia, and Japan 
to the United States. 

About two-thirds of the book is 
concerned with the actual escape and 
a travelogue account of people and 
conditions in these four countries. 
In this part the novelist in her is 
dominant and the report reads realis- 
tically and dramatically. 

The last part, from which the 
book takes its title, is a penetrating 
analysis of our war-torn world. No 
more searching probe has been writ- 
ten to date concerning the terrible 
cataclysm which ‘has fallen upon the 
earth. With philosophic insight 
Mme. Undset analyzes the horrors 
of World War II and boldly gazes 
into the future. 

Particularly as the satirist is Mme. 
Undset reveaied in a new and capa- 
ble role. With vitriolic hatred she 
lashes out against the Axis Powers, 
particularly against Germany and 
all it stands for. The Nazis had 
treacherously engulfed peace-loving 
Norway; and then they had killed 
her son. So with the savage anger of 
a lioness who has lost her cub the 
author attacks her enemy. 

Although the Nazi regime justly 
Merits the excoriating excesses of 
language because of its record to 
date, the unbridled abuse of an en- 
tire people is mere war-mongering 
and should not be the product of a 
cultured and mature mind. 

With this qualification Return to 
the Future is a meaty book, embel- 
lished with the rich prose of this 


noted writer, volcanic in viewpoint, 
and has an overall quality of distinc- 
tion 

Alfred Knopf, New York. $2.50 


Language in Action 
By S. I. HAYAKAWA 

The story of words as the basic 
implements of language and writing 
is the burden of this neat little work 
of Professor Hayakawa. It is a light 
but solid treatment of Semantics, 
which is the science of the interpre- 
tation of words in their relation to 
language and literature. 

In a delightfully familiar style the 
Professor stresses the importance of 
an accurate knowledge of words for 
any sort of full mental development 
and social life; and then he proceeds 
to show how one is to acquire a mas- 
tery of this important art. 

This book is written down suffi- 
ciently to have a general appeal, but 
it will probably find its main clien- 
tele among teachers and strivers after 
culture and self-improvement. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $1.50 


Places 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 

The essays of Hilaire Belloc are of 
the very personal type—they breathe 
of the man. We get to know him 
more through his essays than by his 
other writings. Here we see the work- 
ings of his lofty intellect, we delight 
in the artful interlacings of his 
thoughts, we are entertained by his 
acute observations on men and 
things. As with Charles Lamb, we 
seem to see and hear Belloc talking 
to us across the ink-pot. 

This new series, Places, is of the 
same rugged consistency as his for- 
mer essays. As the title indicates, 
these short pieces form a kind of 
book of travel or a sort of literary 
Baedeker, wherein the most famous 
(and in some instances, the little 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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known) places in Europe’ are re- 
visited by the author in imagination, 
and rather wistfully, for he notes 
that he has “here collected many an 
impression of travel of the sort which 
I fear can never be repeated in a 
ruined world.” Many of the places 
have been devastated by bombs, most 
of them at least have heard the rum- 
ble of cannon, and so these essays 
are a kind of monument to the Eu- 
rope of yesteryear before the Era of 
Destruction set in. 

It is sufficient to say in criticism 
that these short and sparkling gems 
of prose are cut in the usual Bel- 
locian fashion, ready to be pur- 
chased by the connoisseur of fine 
writing. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.50 


From the Land of 


Silent People 
By ROBERT ST. JOHN 

Robert St. John was an Associated 
Press correspondent in the Balkans 
when the German blitz hit there. 
Much has been written about those 
horrible weeks, but Mr. St. John’s 
story will decidedly change many of 
our ideas. 

His story is the story of civilian 
suffering and military betrayal. It is 
not flattering to the Greeks—but it 
is less flattering to the English. It is 
the story of children and ‘women 
and men—some maimed and broken, 
some blown to bits, some mowed 
down by machine guns. It is the 
story of the deliberate bombing 
of hospitals and hospital trains and 
ships. It is the real story of Belgrade 
and Crete and Argos and the holo- 
caust of Piraeus Harbor. It is the 
story of English blindness and lack 
of foresight that lost 20,000 of the 
40,000 Colonial troops that were sent 
to Greece to stem the onslaught of 
German mechanized might. It is a 
story that will nauseate some, shock 
others, and, it is hoped, teach Amer- 
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NEW LITURGICAL RECORDINGS 


THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides). 
$5.75. The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo III, and 
the antiphen “Asperges”—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes Method. 
Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices of men 
and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D. precedes each part 
and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


An ideal set for schools, colleges, religion classes, study clubs, as well as for 
individual use. Such records in the home will promote greater understanding 
of the Mass. 


VESPER RECORDS. Second Vespers for the Feast of St. Peter in Chains. Set 
of six double-faced, 12-inch discs. $7.88. 


MASS RECORDS. Mass for the Feast of the Transfiguration. Set of five double- 





faced, 12-inch discs. $6.57. 


dise. $1.58. 


for Celebrant and Ministers at t 
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BENEDICTION (and other individual records). One double-faced, 12-inch 


LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. A series 
of four 10-inch discs. $5.75. The approved Solesmes Method of correct chanting 

he altar. An acceptable gift for priests and 
seminarians. All prices include tax. Write for list of other records. 


THE RESURRECTION. The Verse Speaking Choir, Chestnut Hill College, pre- 
sents the story of Easter as told in the Gospels. Male soloists, Easter music. One 
double-faced, 12-inch disc. $1.84. OrpER ALL Recorps From 


Union City, N. J. 








LOCATED CLOSE | 
TO THE 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The Runnymede Hotel, located on 
beautiful Park Place, free from the 
noise of traffic, is within easy 
walking distance of the Catholic 
Church. : 

Here, at this lovely hotel, you 
will find sunny rooms, an enclosed 
Solarium and open Sun Deck, over- 
looking the Boardwalk and — 
good food properly prepared 
a cordial personnel that anticipates 
your desires. 


For Moderate Rates and 
Illustrated Folder Write 
EVERETT J. HIGBEE, Manager 
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ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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icans a lesson in foresight and pre- 
paredness. 

Mr. St. John writes clearly and 
graphically. For the most part, he re- 
mains the reporter, but it is humanly 
impossible to remain detached in the 
midst of such terrible happenings. It 
would be well for all Americans to 
read this book. It will be a sure cure 
for overconfidence. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $3.00 


Ireland, Past and Present 
By TOM IRELAND 
This is a book of a thousand pages, 


an imposing volume which at first 
sight arouses suspicion in the mind 
of a modern Irishman. Too often 


he has seen a gaudy shamrock and a 
splash of green used to beguile the 
unwary. His suspicions are justified 
in this case as the author’s own Fore- 
word manifests his objective, which 
is to support Eire’s entering the 
present war, willingly or unwillingly, 
through friendly or unfriendly in- 
vasion. 

The plan of campaign to achieve 
the objective is symbolized in the 
frontispiece—a picture of Blarney 
Castle! Throughout the book the 
Irish are praised, even flattered, for 
their genius; praised in particular 
for their fighting power, especially 
when aroused. By this method of ap- 
proach, in the past, it has too often 


been possible to arouse the irascible 
nature of Irish leaders. 

Today Eire’s leaders are disciplined 
in a different school. The arguments 
advanced and hinted by the author 
in favor of Eire’s entering this war 
have been rejected again and again 
by Mr. De Valera. For that reason, 
Mr. Ireland believes that De Valera’s 
present leadership must be dispar- 
aged, diplomatically if possible, in 
the light of history colored for that 
purpose. 

The author’s plea for intervention 
through praise for Ireland’s Golden 
Age of missionary activity can be 
used with greater force in favor of 
her neutrality. Ireland was able to 
do a great work of Christian culture 
and spiritual conquest precisely be- 
cause she was not involved in the 
savage struggle for supremacy. 

Those who read this book will find 
much controversial matter and will 
be well advised to consider the other 
side of the story about the period 
from 1916 to 1923 as presented in 
an equally well-documented volume, 
The Irish Republic, by Dorothy 
Macardle, published in London in 
1938; Gollancz Ltd. (Third edition). 
It is significant of Mr. Ireland’s pur- 
pose that among the 124 named 
sources of his information no men- 
tion is made of Miss Macardle’s 
monumental work. Yet, “as an his- 
torian,” wrote Mr. De Valera, “Miss 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


Macardle has the supreme merit of 
being sincerely devoted to the truth. 
In many cases her conclusions are 
not in accord with my views, but her 
book is an exhaustive chronicle of 
fact and provides the basis for an in- 


dependent study of the period.” 
CG. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $5.00 


The Doctors Mayo 
By H. B. CLAPESATTLE 

Readers everywhere will welcome 
this absorbing biography of the fa- 
mous Doctors Mayo. This book is 
the fascinating story of three great 
men and the history of a century of 
medical progress. The reader will 
be amazed to learn of the crudeness 
of medical treatment prevailing when 
the Mayo brothers entered the scene 
and the perfection of such treatment 
when they left it. The advance in 
medicine, particularly in surgery, is 
astounding. This advance is not en- 
tirely due to the Mayos, of course, 
but their contribution is outstanding. 

When the Sisters of St. Francis 
proposed to build a hospital at 
Rochester, Minn., the elder Mayo 
opposed the idea on the grounds that 
the city could not support such an 
undertaking. The Sisters had made 
up their minds, however, and under 
Dr. Mayo’s direction, erected and 
paid for a building costing $40,000. 
It was the beginning of the world- 
famous Mayo Clinic. St. Mary’s Hos- 
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ital was the theater where the 
Mayos wrought their surgical won- 
ders, and while the world may sing 
their praises, it should never forget 
the Sisters who made it possible for 
them to have a hospital to work in 
and to organize their resources. 
| This book has a great human in- 
lterest. The apparent absence of re- 
ligious belief in the work and lives 
of the Mayo brothers is regrettable, 
for belief in God would have crowned 
acareer of such remarkable unselfish- 
ness. The book is highly recom- 
mended. 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 
$3.75 


With All Patience 
By MONSIGNOR MARTIN J. O°CONNOR 

Members of Monsignor O’Con- 
nor’s congregation and radio audi- 
ence will welcome the publication 
of his selected sermons and addresses. 
These sermons have been thought 
out carefully and, one will surely 
feel, prayerfully. They are marked 
by that freshness and impressiveness 
which characterize Monsignor O’Con- 
nor’s oral preaching. They are preg- 
nant with the uncommon sense 
which is found in the Scriptures and 
which assures their soundness. At the 
same time, because Monsignor O’Con- 
nor is a true Alter Christus, they cen- 
ter the reader’s attention on the 
personality of Christ. 

The subjects are pleasingly varied. 
They include the Addresses which 
the author broadcasted in the 1941 
series of the Catholic Hour; Cathe- 
dral Radio Sermons, the themes of 
which are taken from the Sunday 
and Festive Gospels; St. Patrick’s 
Day Addresses; Occasional Radio 
Talks; and Occasional Sermons. 


Special mention should be made of 


the Sermons on Marriage. They are 
thorough and exact explanations of 
the Church’s laws on this subject. 
Since they are eminently practical, 
they will prove helpful to the clergy 
and instructive to the laity. 

Bishop Hafey’s commendation of 
this work is an assurance of its merit. 
Diocesan Guild Studios, Scranton, Pa. 


A Christmas Chronicle 
By ALOYSIUS HORN 

It is the custom in many homes 
to fan the flame of the Christmas 
spirit on the eve of the holidays by 
the re-reading of some such Christ- 
masy tidbit as Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol. Perhaps it was the thought 
of this practice which prompted 


Father Horn to give us this collec- 
tion of anecdotes and legénds about 
Christmas culled from the ages. The 
incidents chronicled are too brief 
and unadorned for the mere reading 
of them to feed the voracious fires 
of childish imagination at Christmas 
time. But we can well conceive that 
these bare skeletons of stories ought 
to prove a grand groundwork for the 
ingenious but harassed mother, aunt, 
cousin, or older sister whose skirts 
are plucked and whose lap is snug- 
gled into with the sleepy request for 
a “story” about Bethlehem, the little 
Jesus, Good Saint Nick, and all that 
marvelous Wonderland, which to the 
child is Christmas. 

St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey. $1.00 


Women in Crime 
By FLORENCE MONAHAN 

Despite its title this book is not a 
sensational revelation of horrific 
crimes involving members of the 
gentler sex, nor is it an attempt to 
glamourize, in imitation of a certain 
type of journalism, unfortunate 
women who have gained notoriety 
because of their crimes or criminal 
association. 

Women in Crime is the story of 
the author and her work as revealed 
through her professional activities as 
head of institutions for delinquent 
women. In Miss Monahan’s view 
prisoners must be given an oppor- 
tunity to reform and rehabilitate 
themselves. This is absolutely correct, 
for in the last analysis reformation 
must come from within the individ- 
ual, be that individual a prisoner 
in an institution or one in full pos- 
session of civil liberties. To make the 
penal institution serve this purpose 
the author introduced and carried 
out a well-rounded program of 
health-building, work, recreation, 
creative activity and training in prac- 
tical arts. It is no easy task to apply 
such a program to women who, for 
the most part, have had unfavorable 
hereditary and environmental back- 
grounds and who can be classified in 
the words of Miss Monahan as “this 
motley assortment—murderess, pros- 
titute, shoplifter, drug addict, forger.” 

Have Miss Monahan’s efforts been 
successful? —The answer must be in 
the affirmative, but of course this 
does not mean that a perfect score 
has been attained. The bright side 
of the situation is that a majority of 
the wards upon release have found 
adjustment comparatively easy be- 
Patronage of our advertisers helps Tue SIGN 





Read Dr. Cory's story of his 
journey from the desolate 
land of obstinacy to the 
glorious land of the free! 











The 


EMANCIPATION 
OF 


A FREETHINKER 


By Herbert Elisworth Cory, Ph.D. 


Here is the life of a man who spent 
forty-nine years wandering through the 
deep ruts of radicalism, agnosticism, 
and atheism, restlessly seeking truth 
which he found, at last, in the Catholic 
Church. 


You've never read a book that has so 
much to it yet which is so fascinating 
that you're carried along through one 
intellectual adventure after another. 
The striking life of the author running 
throughout like a bright thread gives 
— to but does not dominate the 
tale, 


Read it once and you will reread it 
many times because of its truth, its 
sanity, its confidence in the grace of 
God, the overwhelming conviction it 
bears that, in spite of chaotic condi- 
tions, "God's in His heaven and all's 


right with the world." $3.00 


Order your copy from 


THE SIGN 


Union City, New Jersey 
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THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK 


To the features of a regular prayer book this handy 
and attractive manual of devotion adds brief, stirring 
thoughts on the Passion and Death of Jesus Christ. 


$1.00 Leather Binding—$1.50 | 


THE PASSION FOR THE PEOPLE 


by Fr. Martin, C.P. 


A book of simple, directive thoughts for those who 
acknowledge the Passion as something more than a 
mere historical incident. Decidedly helpful. $1.00 


THE SADDEST AND GLADDEST OF DAYS 


by Fr. Camillus, C.P. . 


A gifted missionary tells us in eloquent language of 
the three most memorable hours the world has ever 
known—those in which the Son of God hung on the 
Cross. It is a precious tribute that will warm the hearts 
of all readers. Priests will find in it valuable help for 
their sermons on the Passion. $1.00 


All Prices Postpaid 
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cause they have been prepared for it 
in the reformatory and assisted over 
the early rough stages by a sane 
parole system. 

\ definite theory of penology per- 
vades the book and many case his- 
tories are presented, but never are 
these allowed to make a dull chapter. 
Ives Washburn, Inc. New York. $2.75 


A Scientific Hebrew 

Grammar for Beginners 

By SIMON YUNGFLEISCH, CP. 
Seminary professors of Hebrew are 

painfully aware of the difficulties of 

their task. The most they can at- 


tempt is a fundamental treatment 
of Hebrew forms, which will enable 
the students to follow intelligently 
exegetical arguments based on the 
Hebrew text. A Scientific Hebrew 
Grammar for Beginners was written 


precisely for this purpose. It solves 
perfectly the problems of a Seminary 


Hebrew course. The author, an 
alumnus of the famed Dominican 
Ecole Biblique of Jerusalem, is a 
competent Hebraist with many years 
of teaching experience. The learned 
Hebraist, Pére Couroyer, O.P., of the 
Ecole Biblique examined the manu- 
script of Father Yungfleisch’s Gram- 
mar very attentively and concluded 
that it has attained its purpose ad- 
mirably. 

M. C. Gies, Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. $2.75 


The Ninth National Eucharis- 
tic Congress, 1941. Official 
Record and History 


The Official Record of the Ninth 
National Eucharistic Congress, held 
at St. Paul in June of the past year, 
is not merely a souvenir, as the rec- 
ords of such events are apt to be. It 
contains all the addresses delivered 
at the Congress,—those given at the 

Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


sectional meetings, as well as those 
delivered at the general assemblies. 
It presents therefore a more com- 
plete picture of the work of the Con- 
gress than could be gotten even by 


those who devoted themselves en- . 


tirely to the Congress while it was 
in progress. 

The topics of discussion embraced 
the entire Catholic population of our 
country: clergy, seminarians, teach- 
ers, professional men, service men, 
journalists, parents, women, etc. as 
well as practically every phase of 
Catholic activity in the American 
Church today. 

We hope therefore that the book 
will have a wide public, not only as 
a remembrance of a great ecclesiasti- 
cal celebration; but as a guide to the 
laity engaged in Catholic activities 
and to the clergy in their work with 
Catholic organizations. 


Historical Records Committee, St. Paul Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minn. Price: Paper, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00 
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Ring Up the Curtain 
By CECELIA MARY YOUNG 

Too often the historians of the 
theater have deliberately ignored the 
vitally important role played by the 
Church in preserving the finest tra- 
ditions of the drama through the 
centuries. This informative and com- 
prehensive survey of the develop- 
ment of the drama compensates for 
many of the omissions of the past. A 
sound Catholic viewpoint and a 
logical development of the case prove 
without a doubt that the drama owes 
a tremendous debt of gratitude to 
the Catholic Church. Emphasis is 
placed by the author on the nurtur- 
ing of the amateur theater, which is 
really the backbone of the drama 
of today. 

The book bespeaks wide experi- 
ence in the field of Little Theatre 
activity and will prove a valuable 
reference for readers interested in 
any phase of the work. There is a 
fine list of selected plays for Catholic 
use, a host of hints on production 
and acting problems confronting 
amateurs. As an unofficial handbook, 
this covers the field very completely 
and competently, in smooth, read- 
able style. 


Library Service Guild, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Emancipation 


of a Freethinker 
By HERBERT ELLSWORTH CORY, Ph.D. 

A hurried passage through this rec- 
ord of a spiritual and intellectual 
odyssey would be as unbecoming as 
haste on a pleasant journey. Indeed 
it would be almost impossible, for 
this is decidedly not a volume that 
he who runs may read. It is weighted 
with the charts that mark both ad- 
vances and detours on the long jour- 
ney into the Catholic Church. 

Not a book of light autobiography, 
it takes on rather the form of a 
treatise on apologetics. But the amaz- 
ing variety of literary and scientific 
information presented makes the 
work exceptional—as its author is ex- 
ceptional. Emotion is excluded. The 
record of his search for truth, his de- 
scription of the environment of a 
modern secular university, his ability 
to express the mind of a de-Christian- 
ized civilization give these pages rare 
Value. 

References to early Christian liter- 
ature are so informative and tasteful 
that they might serve as a guide to an 


anthology. A study of the biological 
sciences and of social questions ex- 
erted profound influence in the proc- 
ess of his emancipation from ag- 
nosticism. Here is a mind which 
pried into all corners of knowledge, 
and tirelessly pursued each clue 
which seemed to lead him nearer to 
the truth. 

He has succeeded in becoming that 
true “radical” which was the object 
of his uncompromising mental search. 
Such sincerity and profundity mark 
that search that we do not wonder at 
his intense attraction to St. Augus- 
tine. More than a slight resemblance 
to that intellectual and spiritual 
giant is to be found in the full story 
of this scholar’s conversion. 

The Sign, Union City, N. J. $3.00 


Thomistic Psychology 
By ROBERT EDWARD BRENNAN, OP, 


Professor Adler in the introduc- 
tion to this book tells where he found 
himself after many years devoted to 
the study and teaching of psycho- 
logical theories: “I could not tell my 
students, my colleagues, or myself, 
what psychology was about, what its 
fundamental principles were, or what 
was the theoretical significance of all 
the data and findings that thousands 
of young men like myself had been 
collecting and assorting ever since the 
Ph.D. industry and the research foun- 
dations had encouraged such labors.” 

Father Brennan’s book will leave 
no such unsatisfactory result, because 
he has not divorced himself and his 
subject from the sound perennial 
philosophic basis of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas. This does not mean that his 
work is a mere repetition of Aristotle 
and Aquinas, for it incorporates 
whatever modern research has con- 
tributed to the better understanding 
of human operations. The result is a 
unified presentation freed from the 
philosophical errors at the basis of 
most contemporary writings on psy- 
chology; a presentation that con- 
siders the whole nature of man with 
its rational and volitional activities 
as well as its vegetative and sensory. 

Thomistic Psychology is enthusias- 
tically recommended to serious stu- 
dents of psychology. On the other 
hand, those who are looking for a 
quick and easy survey of psychology 
and its problems are warned that 
they will not find it in Father Bren- 
nan’s text. 


The Macmillan Co., New York. $3.00. 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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LENTEN READING 


FORGOTTEN TRUTHS 


By Most Rev. John J. Swint, D.D. Bishop Swint 
believes there is a tendency to over-emphasize 
“Eucharistic Missions,” “Missions on the Social 
Order,” or the like while get- 
ting away from the “good old 
Missions’ which th 


of the Soul,” “Is Life Worth 
Living,” “‘Death,” “Sin,” “Judg- 
ment,” “Hell,” etc. Excellent for 
private retreat, meditation, 
spiritual reading. Helpful ser- 
mon material. “Experience 
aap wy Le gem has left him 
‘eesti On Giant with ~ gh = — driving home 
a truth in the language of the or ry 

man of the street’”—Ave Maria $1.00 


SAVIOR OF THE WORLD 


By Winfrid Herbst, 8.D.S. Fifty-five short me ey 
on the nature, personality, and life of Jesus ist, 
particularly the Passion and Seven Last W 

The Author’s latest work and one of his best. 
Ideally suited for Lenten reading and 
meditation. 


THE NEW SONG 


By Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. A delightful treatise on 
the Beatitudes—‘“the only words of Jesus that are 
given in poetical form.” The place and times 
when the Beatitudes were given, their application 
to us, their prom of happiness. pecially 
timely—‘‘Blessed are the peace- $1.25 
makers.” 





VICTORY 


By H. J. Heagney. The heroic story of a modern 
man of God, the Venerable John B. Jordan, until 
his founding of the Society of the Divine Savior. 
A life as modern as today’s roaring printing 
presses whose mighty power he foresaw. An en- 
during VICTORY outliving the “V’ campaigns 
and all out blitz of his day and $1 50 
ours, ° 





Book-A-Month Club 
$3 in'3 aoe ng A for details. 
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OZONE PARK NEW YORK 
A MESSAGE 
OF IMPORTANCE 


TO WEARERS OF 
STARCHED COLLARS 


To those who wear Starched 
Collars regularly, Collar-Smooth 
has been termed a boon, and as one 
happy user reports, “a God-send.” 
Collar-Smooth is a scientific prep- 
aration which prevents chafing and 
discomfort by smoothing the point 
of contact on all of starched 
collars, neckbands and cuffs. Anti- 
septic, invisible and waterproof, 
it prevents wilting and discolora- 


tion of the collar. 

Saves laundry bills—col- 
ae cuffs an ems Goer 
“ onger, too assine 
WY tube (6 months’ supply), 
ux %, sent postpaid upon re- 
P % ceipt of 25c. Sold with 
»» ss ) money-back guarantee. 


NN ) COLLAR - SMOOTH 






232-b MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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THE ‘ft SIGK’ 








A POPULAR BOOK at 
a POPULAR PRICE... 


Acclaimed on its ap- 
pearance as a distinct 
contribution to devo- 
tional literature on the 
Passion, “UNDER HIS 
SHADOW"—by Fran- 
cis Shea, C.P., has con- 
tinued in demand. 

This attractive paper- 
bound reprint places 
the volume within the 
reach of all. You will 
not want to miss this 
inspirational and in- 
structive reading. 


Price 50¢€ postpaid 


THE SIGN 
UNION CITY NJ. 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
—Catholic Booksellers— 
Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton St., Brookland, D. ¢, 

it, Suppl Bat Citar plot 
Catholic Insti utions. Secon: 

Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries 

4 Secee esa Raliotn issued monthly to Reverend 
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Young ladies who wish to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, O.S.B. 
St. Vincent Hospital 


Sioux City Towa 


























THE NEW SONG 
By REV. HUGH F,. BLUNT, LL.D. 

[his new work from the pen of 
the. well-known author, Fr. Blunt, 
is an explanation Of the eight Beati- 
tudes. Needless to say, the talented 
author has succeeded in the task he 
set for himself. The book affords its 
readers an opportunity for medita- 
tion on the eight steps to Christian 
perfection laid down by Him who 
was called “The New Song” by St. 
Clement of Alexandria. The work is 
timely because of present world con- 
ditions. The world needs. to listen 
again to the voice of the Master and 
to put into practice His principles. 
This book can be recommended to 
all. It is reasonably priced. 

Catholic Literary Guild, Ozone Park, N. Y. $1.25 
MIDDLE EAST 
By H. V. Morton 

British soldiers in the armies of 
the Near and Middle East wrote to 
Mr. Morton telling him how inter- 
esting and useful they found his three 
books, In the Steps of the Master, 
In the Steps of St. Paul and Through 
Lands of the Bible. But many com- 
plained of the combined bulk of the 
three volumes and requested editions 
on thin paper, which could be con- 
veniently carried about in a haver- 
sack. Because of war conditions this 
was not possible. To obviate the in- 
convenience to his soldier readers, 
Mr. Morton has written Middle East, 
which includes those chapters from 


the above-mentioned works which 
deal in a general way with travel in 
Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, and Turkey, 
as well as some new chapters on 
Greece and Istanbul, the capital of 
Turkey. The praise so deservedly 
given Mr. Morton’s preceding works 
in the review columns of THE SIGN 
is equally applicable to this new vol- 
ume. The position of the Mediter- 
ranean countries in the present world 
conflict makes Middle East excep- 
tionally timely and interesting. 

Dodd, Mead, and Company, New York. $3.00 


THE SISTERS OF MERCY 
OF HARRISBURG 


By Sister Mary Veronica McEntee, R.S.M. 

In this well-written and compre- 
hensive work, Sister Veronica records 
the accomplishments of the commu- 
nity of the Sisters of Mercy of Harris- 
burg during the first sixty years of 
its existence in that diocese. She de- 
scribes the hardships encountered by 
the small group of nuns who sought 
to establish their Foundation in a 
district which was unsympathetic to 
all things Catholic; the community's 
early parochial activities and gradual 
development into a strong and pro- 
gressive teaching congregation; and 


.the final incorporation of the Harris- 


burg Community into the union of 
the Sisters of Mercy of the United 
States which was formed in 1929. 
By relating various incidents in 
the lives of individual members of 
Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


her community, Sister Veronica gives 
her readers an edifying picture of 
those zealous women who so faith. 
fully carried out the admonition of 


|| their Holy Foundress, Mother Cath. 


erine McCauley: “It is for God we 
serve the poor and not for thanks, 
Let us labor incessantly for the ob 
jectives of the Institute.” 

The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A WOMAN WRAPPED IN SILENCE 
By Joun W. Lyncu 

Once more Our Lady’s prophecy 
is fulfilled and another generation 
calls her blessed. Poe’s sureness that 
there is no long poem is partially 
borne out in this blank verse biog. 
raphy of the Madonna, although the 
level of achievement is surprisingly 
sustained. Words kneel before the 
need of catching such beauty. But 
again words twine about the Woman 
who enclosed the Word; again a poet 
humbly voices his generation which 
waits, as she waited. 

“A Woman now who was alone 

with time 
And in her heart, the wait and 
ache of time.” 

The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00 


ST. REGIS: A SOCIAL CRUSADER 
By ALBERT FOLEY, S.J. 

The author gives in detailed as 
pect the many-faceted achievements 
of this unusual hero of the seven 
teenth century. By the magnetic pull 
and power of personal holiness Regis 
did much to re-fire the spirit of his 
contemporary Catholicism and to re 
buff the fury of the Huguenot fa 
naticism. 

There is a Pauline coloration in 
the portrait Father Foley paints. 
Combating plagues and _ pestilence, 
pioneering the cause of exploited 
labor, checkmating the commercial 
ized vice and uninhibited licentious 
ness of the period, preaching unctu- 
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for seasonal students. 
Beautiful Buildings 


DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


BARRY COLLEGE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics and Commercial Education. Special 
Opportunities in Music, Art and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spo 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


Extensive omy 








MICHIGAN 


NAZARETH COLLEGE & ACADEMY 
NAZARETH, KY. 


128TH YEAR 


Students from eighteen states. Healthful way 
Unexcelled environment. Outdoor 

perior scholastic => Cultured a ite. 
Address Dean, Box 


NAZARETH COLLEGE & ACADEMY, 
NAZARETH, KY. 





New JERsey 
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SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


(Formerly St. Joseph College) 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Thiicsophy. Music, Commercial Education, State Teachers’ 
Secretarial D Hom: 


Adrian 
Michigan 





rses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 
BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 


For further information address the 


Dramatics, Pre-Legal ‘and Pre-Medical 
INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 











COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 

A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 

proved list of the Association of American Uni- 

versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 

courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher train- 

ing, yt home economics, science. Degrees— 
B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home 

tae 


F i Sotetres, pairs tho Been 
% Convent Station, New Jersey 
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College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 





MILITARY 


LA SALLE acavemy 


Errective®e college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58th- year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. |., N. Y. 








COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTEKS OF CHARITY 
REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT OFFERS A.B. a B.S. DEGREES 


TEACHER AND ARIAL TRAININ 
Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles rom Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars please address Secretary 





ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Beerdin School for Girls, Elementary and High 
ool ee Affiliated with the State Uni- 
mm Complete courses in Art,~Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds. Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











[ ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Pa. 
Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
corporated under the laws of the Gate I. Pennsyl- 
veo with power to confer Degrees in A’ Sciences 
and Letters. For resident and non- AT, —y students. 
Situated eleven ee Philadelphia on the 


Main Line of the . 
Address Registrar 














ously, ministering indefatigably to 
the illiterate French mountaineers, 
the quiet victim of calumny and 
Jansenist malign surrendered his life 
amid the frozen mountain passes of 
Lalouvesc. He emerges from these 
pages to shame our selfish, sordid, 
and sinister ends and to reform our 
profitless humanitarian service. 

The young author of this biogra- 
phy has done a commendable piece. 
If at times the writing lacks fluidity 
and flexibility, there is promise in 
the pen. It is a popular work in a 
popular dress. 

The Sign, Union City, N. J. $2.50 

HEINRICH PESCH AND HIS THEORY 
OF CHRISTIAN SOLIDARISM 

By pk. FRANZ MUELLER, Aquin Papers: No. 7 

The term “solidarism,” as has been 
pointed out by some reviewers of 


Father Pesch’s books, is not very pop- 
ular in the United States. This may 
partly explain the amazingly little 
knowledge in the American Catholic 
world of the “solidarist’ system. 
Father Pesch adopted this term pri- 
marily because it was usurped by im- 
portant non-Christian social move- 
ments in Europe; to them he wanted 
to oppose the only truthfully con- 
ceived way of life and thinking, 
based upon the vital fact as well as 
the moral need of “solidarity,” em- 
bracing both the individual person 
and all kinds of natural as well as 
man-made communities, i.e., the 
Christian way. 

There is on the other hand, ac- 
cording to Pesch, no system more in 
keeping with the specifically Chris- 
tian concept of person and society 

Patronage of our advertisers helps Tue S1cn 


than Christian “solidarism,” equally 
far distant from individualism as 
from collectivism. His great textbook 
of economics (5 volumes, over 4000 
pages) combines Christian socio- 
economic thinking and practice, past 
and present, into such a system. Pro- 
fessor Franz Mueller, trained in 
Pesch’s way of thinking, is to be 
highly praised for his attempt to 
introduce to the English-speaking 
world in a relatively short brochure 
this unique work and to make the 
reader long for the textbook itself 
which is just now being translated. 
To wish the book as many readers 
as possible means to wish the world 
a wider knowledge of the only way to 
an adequate tackling of socio-eco- 
nomic problems. 


College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. $.25 











Aub Flaws 
S or ‘in alsik Country 


UR American Passionist missionaries are doing 
a glorious work in Free China. Not only are 
they making the name American a_ household 
word of benediction, but they are bringing to the 
poor, long-suffering Chinese the blessings of a 
knowledge and love of Christ and His Church. You 
can do something to help them, even while you do 
something to help our beloved America in her hour 
of trial. Buy defense stamps and send them to us 
for our missionaries in China. They will be kept 
for the support and furtherance of their mission 
work. You will be putting your pennies and dollars 
to work for Christ and for country. 

When you buy your own defense stamps, buy a 
few for the missionaries who are doing a heroic 
work in China. You can secure these stamps at 
Post Offices and elsewhere. You can go about it in 
any one of three ways. 

1. You can buy the individual stamps and send 
them to us. Stamps can be secured for 10c, 25c, 
50c, $1.00, and $5.00. We shall take care of mount- 
ing them on a card or in an album. Even one stamp 
will be most welcome. 

2. You can secure the card or album yourself, 
paste in the stamps, and then send it to us. The 
following table shows at a glance the value of the 
card or album when filled. 


Cost of stamp Capacity of Album Value of Album 
(Number of stamps) When filled 
10c Card—25 $2.50 
25¢ Album—75 18.75 
50c 75 37.50 
$1.00 75 75.00 
5.00 15 75.00 


3. You can send us the money and we shall pur- 
chase the defense stamps which will be converted 
into bonds. No amount is too small to be welcome. 

If you wish to send us a Defense Bond which 
will benefit our missionaries, we suggest that you 
purchase one of Series F or Series G and make it 
out to Passionist Missions, Incorporated. 

While our missionaries and soldiers sacrifice 
themselves in far-off lands 


- John Purtill 


Restrain Not Grace | 
From the Bead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


. John T. Gillard, 8.8.J. 
. James J. Keane 
. William P. Curtin 
. Peter John Boyle 
J. A. gal 

. James E. 
Re ohn C. Ivers, L L.D. 
Mother ge Farley, R.S.H. 
Sr. M. St. Luke 
Sr. M. Teresita, O.P. 
Sr. Mary ~ (Reid) 
Sr. M. Lupita 
Sr. M. of St. Denis 
Elizabeth Adams 
William J. Murray 
Christina Kimble 


George H. Leonard 
Alban Peter Reynolds 
Margaret Brogan 
Mary De Stefano 
Barbara Puff 

Evelyn Marks Castle 
Margaret Higgins 
John J. Schumacher 
Pasquale Statuto 
Mrs, James E. Dixon 
Elizabeth Howard 
Ann Grogan 

George E. Tobin 
Mary A. Harding 
Elizabeth M. Doyle 
Mary A. Tynan 
James J. Conlon 
Charles J. McElhinny 
Margaret T. Scanlon 
John F. Lynch 

Mary Duggan 
Elizabeth Brummer 
Melanie Mangin 
Rose Kreutzer 

F. M. Harned 

Mary B. Harrison 
Joseph Parentini 
Mary C. Regan 
Aileen M. Stapleton 
Samuel Cummings 
Martin Burke 

Mary A. Phillips 
Charles Feeney 

Mrs. Alagan Therault 
Nellie Jordan 
Elizabeth Ann Taylor 
Isabel V. Scheidel 
Mary Shurtleff 
Agnes Gardner 

Mrs. B. Lenzinger 
Arthur J. Erbeck 
Margaret E. Gaherin 
I Sweeny 


arteum 
Mary Alice Bartlett 
Frank G. Weikel 
James Bucci 
Helen Lynch 
Nellie Sullivan 
Michael Keegan 
Mary A. Dempsey 
Mrs. August Reichelt 
Katherine G. Murray 
Incaronata Di Marzo 
Thomas Biddle 
Katherine A. Hiland 
Ellen Breen 
Mrs. John A. Bast 
Margaret Stack 
Mary Farmerie 
Margaret Schneider 
Mr. J. Sorrentino 
John Dennett 
Marion MacOline 
Bernard Hanrahan 
Mary E. 
Joseph V. Moreno 
Mrs. Joseph Kinn 
Sue V. Busch 
Adeline B. Lafleur 
Marguerite Balfe 
Lillian E. Travers 
Andrew Messarch 
Anne Howell 
Simon Schoenhart 
Mary Sheehy 
Samuel Upton 
Anna McDonough 
Herman M. oe 
saa 5 

s. M. F. Sullivan 
Anne Mulreaney 
Mrs. = Smith 


William Tuite 
Parker T. Moon 
Mrs. M. O’Neill 
Stella O'Neill 

Owen Gilbride 
Mary White 
Catherine Vencil 
Mrs. Michael O’Neil 


May their souls and the souls of 





(rive Them the Support They Need 


: all the faithful departed through 
Send stamps or bonds to The Sign, Union City, N. J. 


the mercy of God rest in peace. 
—Amen. | 
We shall be pleased to filb your book orders 
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“Seronicas Weil” 


America’s Passion Play 


14th St., Union City, N. J. 


ANNOUNCING 


The Twenty-Eighth Season of 
The Famous Lenten Drama 


Presented and Produced Under the Supervision of 
FATHER CONRAD, C. P. 


February 8 to April 1, 1942 


THURSDAY & SUNDAY EVENINGS AT 8:15 
MATINEES EVERY SUNDAY AT 2:30 
Saturday Matinees for Children 25¢ Plus Tax 


All Seats Reserved, Prices .50, .75, 1.00, 1.50. Plus Tax 
Reduced Rates for Groups of 25 or more for Evening 
Performances only—Telephone Your Orders by Calling 


UNION 5-2325 


Write to Veronica's Veil Office 
14th Street, Union City, N. J. 


DIRECTIONS: From all the main Highways to, Hudson 
County Boulevard direct to 14th Street, Union City, N. ]. 
Four blocks south of “The Sign” office and St. Michael's 
Passionist Monastery. Via Lincoln & Holland Tunnels. 


Send a penny Post Card for 
your Folder and Guide—FREE 


* * * 


“Veronica's Veil” is sponsored by a National Committee of 
three Archbishops, eleven Bishops, many Priests and dis- 
tinguished Laymen and Women, and has won for itself a 
unique place in the religious life of America. Over Eight 
Hundred Thousand have seen it in the past. Millions will 
see it in the future. 


THE MOST POPULAR PASSION PLAY IN AMERICA 
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TAX WORRIES? HERE'S A SUGGESTION 


Promptly and without evasion our Government should be paid the 
taxes prescribed by law. Without sacrifice we cannot hope to preserve 
the priceless heritage of freedom. 


Vital also to our nation’s welfare are certain charitable and educa- 
tional organizations. That they may exist and grow is also a concern of 
the Government. 


Gifts and contributions, therefore, actually made within the taxable 
year, are deductible as provided by law. 


Let your income tax report be a reminder to give generously to those 
who, by their teaching and their lives, are examples of the finest flower 
of Catholic Americans—our foreign missionaries. Send your offering 
now to: 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED 
THE SIGN : UNION CITY, N. J. 
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